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NOTE for H 


NOW COMPARE NEW "“VELVET-SUDS” IVORY 


WITH OTHER SOAPS AT ANY PRICE! 


COMPARE IT FOR COMPLEXION 
It’s Milder! * 
—by test, than ten leading toilet soaps. 
—than 42 examples of imported castile soaps. 
—than any other widely advertised white floating 
soap. 
COMPARE IT FOR BATH 
Richer, Creamier Lather! 
—it’s quicker-sudsing than leading bath soaps. 
—it gives more suds per cake. 


—it’s kinder to your skin, of course. 


COMPARE IT FOR DISHES 

Quicker, Easier Suds than ever! 

—its rich suds clean greasiest dishes as fast as 
strong soaps. 

—it costs less for your dishes than leading granu- 
lated washday soaps. 

—it’s much kinder to your hands, of course. 

And 3 More Suds in Hard Water than ever! 


NOW BETTER THAN EVER FOR EVERYTHING! 


The Ivory Soap 
now at your store 
is the New 
""Velvet-Suds” 
Ivory Soap 





NEW “VELVET-SUDS” IVORY SOAP 


99“~j00%PURE---IT FLOATS 


es 


ousehold Management Courses 


IVORY SOAP IS NEW! IMPROVED! 
















QUICKER, EASIER SUDS EVEN IN 
HARD WATER — Kinder than ever to hands! 
Ivory Soap’s new quick suds are milder than ever before, 
yet clean greasy dishes fast as strong soaps. Pleasanter, 


too, to use Ivory with its fresh, clean smell! 





*KMILDER! New “Velvet-Suds”’ Ivory is milder to sen- 


sitive baby skins; kinder even to complexions that tend to 


be dry. Hundreds of skin tests have conclusively proved 
that Ivory Soap is milder than 10 leading toilet soaps. The 
technique of the tests was approved by leading derma- 
tologists. A recent report on 44 examples of imported 
castile soaps, purchased at random in 6 cities, disclosed 
that 42 of these samples were far below the high standard 


of Ivory mildness. 
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How Velveeta can help 
build strong Americans 








THIS CHEESE FOOD IS 





RICH IN THE MILK MINERALS, 
CALCIUM AND PHOSPHORUS 


RICH IN MILK PROTEIN 
A FINE ENERGY FOOD 


AN EXCELLENT FOOD SOURCES 
OF VITAMINS A AND G 


DIGESTIBLE AS MILK ITSELF 


AND IT’S PASTEURIZED! 
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SDhe Story ehind the JAoduct 


iN YOU KNOW, individual prefer- 
ences for cheddar cheese vary 
widely. Some people like cheddar that 
has cured for many months to a teas- 
ing sharp flavor. Some like a medium- 
mellow flavor. But many, many Amer- 
icans prefer a cheddar flavor that is 
rich yet mild. 

Kraft, of course, supplies a cheddar 
flavor for every taste. And the product 
supplied for lovers of mild cheddar 
flavor is particularly notable from the 
nutritional standpoint. This is as it 
should be, for the group of cheese- 
lovers who prefer mild flavor includes 
many, many children. 

Around fifteen years ago Kraft re- 
search scientists began working on the 


problem of retaining, in a cheese prod- ° 


uct, certain valuable milk nutrients 
lost in ordinary cheese making. The 


APPROXIMATE ANALYSIS 
OF VELVEETA 


. - 19.10 
5.58 
CaO .... 0.84 
P:0;....- 1.95 Salt ° 
Moisture. . 44.00 pH..... 
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Lactose .. 
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Broiled Tomatoes with 
Velveeta 


The dish at the right illustrates the remark- 
able cookability of Velveeta. 

From a half-pound package of Velveeta 
cut lengthwise slices. Place one slice on each 
broiled tomato half. Toast under low broiler 
heat or in a moderate oven until the Velveeta 
has melted. Serve immediately with a strip 
of bacon garnishing each tomato half. 


Another illustration of Velveeta’s re- 
markable cooking quality is this basic 
recipe for cheese sauce. 


1. Melt % lb. of Velveeta in the top 
of a double boiler. 


2. Gradually add 4 cup of milk, stir- 
ring constantly. 
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result was Velveeta—a dairy product 
composed of cheddar cheese, whey 
concentrate, skim milk solids, cream, 
sodium phosphate and salt. 

Thus Velveeta is a rich source of 
milk protein, one of the highest qual- 
ity proteins known. It is also a rich 
food source of milk calcium and milk 
phosphorus. Its milk fat and milk 
sugar provide food energy. These are 
reasons why this cheese food is so 
valuable in the general diet of growing 
children. There are still other reasons: 

The cheddar cheese and cream make 
Velveeta an excellent food source of 
vitamin A. 

And the whey concentrate makes 
Velveeta an excellent food source of 
vitamin G. Recent biological assays 
show that 100 grams of Velveeta sup- 
ply approximately 500 Bourquin- 


Sherman Units of this vitamin. One 
and one-third ounces of Velveeta, the 
average portion for a sandwich, supply 
approximately 180 vitamin G units. 

In addition to all of this, Velveeta 
is digestible as milk itself. And, like 
the safest milk,‘ this dairy product is 
pasteurized! 

In view of the nation-wide program 
to increase and conserve the country’s 
dairy resources, this nutritious prod- 
uct, which utilizes a greater fraction 
of the milk than ordinary cheese, takes 
on a new importance. Velveeta is an 
example of the Kraft research con- 
stantly directed toward the better use 
of dairy products in the feeding of 
the nation. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
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[ ORIS TISDALE, for the past 


nine years home economics direc- 


ews 


tor of Standard Brands, Inc., has been 
appointed Assistant Foods Editor of 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


x * * 


Eloise Davison, well known director 
of the Herald Tribune Institute, has 
joined the ranks of outstanding home 
economists working for National De- 
tense. On August 30th, Miss Davison 
became Assistant United States Direc- 
tor in the Office of Civilian Defense. 


x * * 


An eight-page folder, “Home Eco- 
nomics Education for a Strong Amer- 
ica” has been prepared by a committee 
of the Department of Home Economics 
of the National Education Association 
for the twenty-first observance of 
American Education Week, November 
9 to 15. Single copies are ten cents 
each; discounts are allowed for quantity 
orders. Published by N.E.A., 1201 Six- 
teenth Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 


x k * 


Grade labeling of all hosiery was 
made compulsory on July 15th by trade 
practice rules issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission. These rules re- 
quire that hosiery be identified on the 
label as firsts, seconds, thirds and _ir- 
regulars. Seconds and thirds are dis- 
tinguished by obvious runs, mends or 
defects in material, construction or 
finish. Irregulars are those in which 
the imperfections are in dimension, size, 
color or knit without obvious mends, 
runs or yarn defects. Additional rules 
prohibit misbranding, misleading price 


tags and deceptive publicity. 


x k * 


Clearer marking of facial cleansing 
tissue packages has been agreed upon 
by the Facial Tissue Division of the 
Tissue Association and Weights and 
Measures officials. The agreement cov 
ers a “declaration” of contents on each 
box as follows: 

“The declaration shall include a 
statement of the single sheet count and 
of the ‘tissue’ count expressed in terms 


of the number of ‘plys’ or single sheets 
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comprising a tissue, and the sheet size 
shall be specified. Statements of sheet 
count and tissue count shall be equally 
prominent and of the same size of let- 
tering, and all three statements shall be 
in immediate juxtaposition, thus com- 
prising a complete declaration. Wher- 
ever, on a carton or label, a statement 
of sheet count is made this shall be ac- 
companied by the corresponding ‘tissue’ 
count and the sheet size. 

“The term ‘sheet,’ and the term 
‘tissue,’ as used above, mean _ réspec- 
tively, the separate, individual sheet of 
tissue, and whatever combination of in- 
dividual sheets may comprise a ‘pull- 
out,’ ‘usable unit,’ or combination dis- 
pensed from a container or removable 
from a roll or package in a single 
operation. 

“An example of a declaration con- 
firming to the agreement outlined above 
is as follows: 500 Single Sheets, 250 
Two-ply Tissues, Size: 9” x 10/.” 

This declaration gives adequate pro- 
tection to the consumer. There can be 
no misunderstanding of the meaning of 


the term “single sheet” nor can there be 
any misunderstanding of the term “two- 
ply tissues.” 

In some cases, purchasers of facial 
tissue may find boxes with the new 
marking within the near future. In the 
majority of cases, however, owing to 
long time contracts, it will be several 
months before existing stocks of the old 


style are exhausted. 





A “human action” dressmaker form 


with the unique feature of an adjust 
able arm is now on the market. In- 
vented by M. Frances Henry, a former 
home economics teacher, this form 
solves the difficult problem of fitting, 


designing and draping sleeves. No 
longer will it be necessary for students 
to follow the time-consuming method 
of learning by fitting each other. 

Advantages claimed for this new 
armed form are: 

1. It hangs at a natural angle, pro- 
viding a natural shoulder contour for 
correct placement of sleeve grain and 
armseye line. 

2. It retains any variation of the 
horizontal position to permit checking 
sleeve ease, designing and draping ki- 
mona and dolman sleeves and _ fitting 
the underarm seam. 

3. When raised vertically the arm is 
within the shoulder width, thus permits 
dressing the figure without the necessity 
of removing the arm. 

4. The arm pivots forward and back- 
ward. The combination of this move- 
ment with the horizontal permits a 
wide variety of arm postures. The arm 


is also removable. 


x * * 


To solve the problem of keeping 
sliced fresh fruit from discoloring on 
exposure to air, scientists at the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research 
experimented with many chemicals. 
Finally they found that thiocarbamide, 
a reportedly non-toxic chemical, would 
effectively prevent browning of cut 
plant tissue. 

It is now possible to buy this chem- 
ical in tablet form for home use. One 
tablet, stirred and dissolved in a quart 
of cold water, will treat a large quan- 
tity of food. Simply place the fruit in 
a sieve and immerse in the thiocarba- 
mide solution for not more than thirty 
seconds. Drain fruit and place in the 
refrigerator for future use. ‘The 
strained solution may be saved and 
used again. 


x * * 


4-H Club membership for 1940 shows 
an increase of nearly 39,000 members 
over 1939. This makes a total enroll- 
ment figure of 1,420,297 boys and girls 
in 79,721 4-H clubs in the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. 

Highest membership gains occurred 
in the southern states with Alabama, 
Texas and Georgia heading the list. It 
is believed that some of this increase in 
membership has resulted from the 
strong mattress-making program in 
those states. 

(Continued on page 360) 
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The need for a more intimate, working knowledge of all the products that enter into the 


making of a home is of greater importance today than ever before. 





This applies to textiles and their uses — and especially to Rayon, the most versatile fibre 


known to man. 

The American Viscose Corporation, who pioneered the making and development of 
Rayon in the United States, have prepared Educational Helps especially designed to meet 
present day problems. These are offered to Home Economists to help them in their study 
and teaching of improved techniques in the spinning, weaving, knitting, dyeing and fin- 
ishing of fabrics made from Crown rayon. 

They are offered a wide variety of material, consisting of samples in the raw, swatches of 
the finished product, illustrated booklets and teaching easels. These booklets answer all 
questions regarding the Development, Manufacture, Characteristics, Identification, Care 
and Use, Fabric Styling and Testing of Rayon Yarns and Fabrics. 


Select the material you need and fill out the coupon below — many of these are FREE. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RAYON YARN 
350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Pa send me the following Educational Helps checked below. Currency, Check or Money Order 
enclosed: 


0) 1. se _—— one copy of ‘‘Home | (J 4. ‘‘Home Economics and Rayon’’......... 10¢ 
Sconomics an ayon”’ censeeneticsecss Mae 4 “ aa ' —* 

CO 2. “What Is Rayon”...............cccc0.. FREE | 0 5. _ eanpentant Facts About Spun Rayon ... FREE 

CO 3. “Rayon from Forest to Fashion,” with C) 6. “Important Facts About Rayon’’. FREE 
as many Student Booklets as you require 75¢ {) Combination Offer 1 and 3....... $1.00 


TNS Ot NP es Beh EI Geena ahs 2 igi Ay gta aia cetera wo : 
I Raila e dg alibi C1 e Gils gta aera aaie Gig. coe a-aeele- ck A> @ buna A Said OES aveuniareiel’s a. ¥ *4cacave wide Wwae Wek 














Du Pont offers VISUAL AIDS for teaching rayon 





Above —"‘Rayon Today,” a handy 
16-page illustrated booklet for 
student distribution. Free in lim- 


ited quantities. 





Above— Rayon Fact Book for 
teachers in high schools and col 
leges. Complete information about 
rayon from yarn production to 
consumer use. 20 pages, well illus 
trated. Stiff covers are lacquered. 


When the eye helps the ear, learning comes faster 
and teaching is easier. For this reason, three of Du Pont’s 
five educational aids for teaching rayon are primarily pic- 
torial. In addition, the Du Pont book for teachers and 
booklets for class distribution are illustrated graphically. 
Students can see, as well as read, the basic story of rayon 
yarn production, yarn types, and rayon’s diverse uses. 


Du Pont research covers the broad field of rayon. The 
Du Pont educational aids condense this wealth of infor- 
mation to simple, non-technical terms suitable for inclu- 
sion in courses in personality development, better buy- 
manship and home management, as well as textile courses. 


In ordering material, turn to the coupon section or write... 


RAYON DIVISION, E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS. & CO. 
(INC.), EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 











Left Motion Picture with sound, showing 
what rayon is, how it is made, and its prin- 
cipal characteristics from a consumer stand- 
point. 16 mm. or 35mm. Running time, 33 
minutes. Film only. We do not furnish pro- 
jector or operator. 
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Above—Compact Cabinet, show- 


ing actual materials used in mak- 
ing rayon yarn plus 14 photo 
graphs of manufacturing opera- 


tions. Size 19x 14". Price, $2.00, 


Below—Three-color wall chart, 
mounted and varnished to pre- 
vent curling and soil. Size 35" x 
23". A visual story of rayon from 
cellulose to yarn. Actual yarn sam- 
ples are attached. For teachers in 
high schools and colleges only. 
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Lookout for Shortages 


S defense activity increases, the list of consumer goods 

under priority control is lengthened. Refrigerators, 
washing machines, radios, vacuum cleaners, household elec- 
trical equipment and lesser articles such as metal shelves, 
stainless steel knives and plumbing supplies are being 
affected. This is due to the fact that copper, steel, nickel, 
zinc, aluminum and other materials used in their con- 
struction are needed for armaments. Even plastics, at first 
considered adequate substitutes, are becoming scarce. 

A shortage of chemicals is also threatened due to large 
orders by the Chemical Warfare Service. Among these are 
chlorine and coal tar products. Industries affected include 
paper plants, soap companies, plastic factories and consumers 
of dyes. According to the Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education, the defense needs for chlorine will mean 
that school books will not be so white, illustrations not so 
clear. A potential shortage in dry cleaning fluids is also due 
to the deflection of chlorine to Army camps for use in puri- 
fying water supply. This may close some dry cleaning estab- 
lishments. It will certainly result in higher prices to consum- 
ers. Another chemical shortage may make it difficult for 
motorists to obtain antifreeze solutions for use this winter. 

The Lend-lease Program and closure of foreign markets 
have further affected consumer goods. Present monthly 
shipments of food to Britain include, for example, 4,000 tons 
of cheese, 600,000 cases of evaporated milk, 25,000 tons of 
lard, 15,000 tons canned meats. A definite shortage in the 
supply of almonds and filberts can be credited to the loss 
of foreign markets in Spain, Italy and Turkey. Domestic 
corn and cottonseed oil is replacing imported olive oil. 
Shellac, which comes from India, has risen in price from 
eight to twenty-four cents a pound. The future availability 
of this important product is dependent upon developments in 
the Far East. 

Most cosmetics are plentiful but henna for would-be 
blondes and redheads is imported from Egypt. Many tooth- 
brushes come from China. There is also a possible shortage 
of driers for nail polishes. A new plastic lipstick holder 
which operates on a swivel without the use of metal has been 
developed. However, consumers are urged to buy refills if 
their old cases are still in good condition. 

The future looks none too bright to business men who need 
folding paper boxes and corrugated containers. 

At least one large mail-order house will skip its annual 
midwinter flier which has, in the past, featured special pur- 
chases and price cuts on merchandise listed in the general 
catalog. 

It is doubtful if there will be an over-all shortage of food 
but some food products will be short and some food prices 
will go sky high. Reasons include heavy government pur- 
chases, manufacturing problems, labor troubles, legislative 
boosting of farm prices, transportation difficulties and, pos- 
sibly, speculation. 

Buying ahead is not recommended from a general public 
viewpoint. Rather, greater emphasis should be placed on con- 
sumption and use of noncompetitive goods and services. 

There is another shortage which is becoming increasingly 
serious. This is the shortage of labor for food plants and 
the shortage of trained research and technically trained per- 
sonnel. The food industries cannot outbid the heavy indus- 
tries for labor without materially raising the price of foods. 
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Choice-making, 
Our Democratic Privilege 


HE difference between our country and countries 

throughout the rest of the world is that we still have 
the privilege of making our own choices. In other coun- 
tries, decisions are made for the majority by a small 
minority; in this country, everyone has the right to make 
individual choices, subject only to consideration of the 
rights of society. 

We accept this freedom to make choices as our right. 
Yet how aware are we of the greatness of the privilege? 
How judiciously do we exercise it? These are questions 
which should not go unanswered. 

There are three possible reasons why we do not take 
full advantage of our inherent right to make choices: 

1. We are so accustomed to this right that we accept 
it without recognizing its importance and value when it 
is used to advantage. 

2. Although we may be aware of this right, we fail 
to take advantage of it due to lethargy, procrastination 
or ignorance. 

3. In considering the effects of our choices on others, 
we become confused with the multiplicity of possible 
choices and probable effects, and do nothing. 

If we wish to exercise choice-making as our democratic 
privilege, what are the basis and mode of procedure? | 

The basis of wise choice-making lies in the judicious 
balancing of values. The best way to make a wise choice 
is to analyze the situation, think of possible outcomes and, 
after balancing values, choose the solution which seems 
best for us as individuals and for society. The more alert 
we are, the more open to suggestion, the more trained to 
see possibilities, the more difficult is our decision. But we 
must make a choice. Only in conscious choice-making can 
we reap the maximum benefit from our distinctive pre- 
rogative. Only by taking advantage of every opportunity 
to make a choice and by making that choice as quickly as 
possible can we improve our ability to make choices 
wisely. 

At this particular time, when democracy is under fire, 
it is vital to our way of life that we face facts aggres- 
sively, exercise an awakened judgment and make indi- 
vidual decisions. 

Frances F. Mauck, 
Educational Advisor, 
PracticaL Home Economics 
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ANTA MONICA, realizing the importance of early 
childhood education, began two years ago to provide 
a study class for mothers of pre-school children. Oper- 
ating under the adult education program of the public school 
system, this class for mothers of small children has grown 
steadily in size and interest. It now consists of fifty young 
women working together enthusiastically with an able and 
energetic leader. They meet one morning a week to discuss 
problems and to study such vital subjects as heredity, the 
child’s way of learning, individual differences in children and 
personality development. In this way they are preparing 
themselves to provide the best possible home conditions and 
training for their children. 

To facilitate attendance at this class, a nursery is pro- 
vided to care for the children while their mothers are learn- 
ing how to rear them. Here the youngsters, under the guid- 
ance of one trained teacher and several helpers, follow 
nursery school procedure thus acquiring new experiences 
and skills, and learning to work and play with others their 
own age. 

This project has, of course, had its problems. These have 
been solved by cooperative group effort. Because there was 
no place in the school buildings suitable for accommodating 
both mothers and children during school hours, other possi- 
bilities had to be investigated, with the result that the group 








Beginning in the fall with a study of marriage relations, the 
group worked on into such broad fields as heredity, democ 
racy in home life, learning processes and mental health, and 
discussed such specific problems as discipline, backwardness, 
honesty and child feeding. 

From time to time throughout the year guest speakers 
presented special subjects. For example, the school physician 
brought part of his staff and the schools’ hearing and vision 
testing apparatus to demonstrate methods used in examining 
school children, so that the mothers would understand and 
cooperate when their children reached school age. Similarly, 
the schools’ posture expert spoke on feet and shoes, and 
described the posture program in the public schools. On 
another occasion the supervisor of the Santa Monica kinder 
gartens discussed desirable qualifications for the child about 
to enter kindergarten, and explained the main points of the 
kindergarten program. At Christmas time the children’s 
librarian from the city library spoke on juvenile literature 
and exhibited new books for children. 

Several times during the year, the mothers go, a few at a 
time, to observe their own children at play and to study the 
technique used in their guidance. They also take field trips 
to nursery schools and attend child care lectures and conter- 
ences. ‘ 


The children’s program tollows that of most nursery 


While the mothers of pre-school children meet with Mrs. 
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is now comfortably established in one of the larger churches. 
Here the children enjoy the Sunday school rooms and nur- 
sery equipment, including a slide, swings, horses and sand 
boxes, while the mothers meet in one of the church parlors. 

When the question of physical inspection for the children 
was raised, a nurse in the group gladly volunteered her 
services. Another member offered to supervise the provision 
of fruit juices, napkins and other supplies needed for the 
children. 

Text and reterence books are rented for five cents a week 
from the library of an older parent education group. The 
class has, however, bought a few books for its own library, 
which is to be built up gradually by the same rental system. 
Here, too, a class member helps out by acting as librarian. 

Financial problems were also met by democratic group 
action. Although the leader’s salary was paid from the school 
budget and the meeting place furnished by the church, there 
remained the expense of providing care and equipment for 
the children. N.Y.A. helpers were secured at no cost to the 
group other than payment of their transportation. Additional 
equipment was donated by interested citizens. A budget of 
remaining expenses was then presented for group discussion. 
Since it is desirable not to exclude anyone from this class for 
financial reasons, no exact fee was set; instead each member 
was asked to contribute as much as she felt she could. 
About one dollar per person was needed to cover each sem- 
ester’s expenses. 

The general program for these mothers is flexible for it 
is molded on questions and problems brought in by class 
members. Yet it achieves form and continuity through tol 


lowing a series of pertinent subjects arranged by the leader. 
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Ernest Rufer, Parent Education Leader in Santa Monica, 
California, the children learn to work and play with others 
of their own age in a supervised nursery school. 


schools, including group play, rhythm activities and creative 
work with paints, clay and blocks. Each child is carefully 
guided toward the greatest possible independence in wash 
room and toilet. Fruit juice and a mid-morning rest period 
are a regular part of each child’s program. 

The results of this dual project are threefold. First, the 
mothers are becoming acutely aware of the importance of 
the first five years of their children’s lives, recognizing the 
value of nursery schools, child guidance institutions and the 
right home environment. They are beginning to understand 
the why of their offsprings’ seemingly unreasonable behavior 
and therefore to be more tolerant in their judgments. ‘They 
are learning how to care for their children while there is 
vet time for them to put newfound knowledge into practice, 
and before they have ignorantly done personality damage that 
might require years to correct. Furthermore, they are be 
coming familiar with the aims and efforts of the public 
school system in which their children are to be educated. 
They are therefore more interested in the school program, 
the school personnel, school lunch facilities and recreational 
provisions. This interest, plus a sympathetic understanding 
of the school’s objectives and problems, will stand them in 
good stead while their children are going through the 
grades. It will also promote parent-teacher cooperation. 
And finally, but no less important, the children are learning, 
under the most favorable conditions, how to meet the situa 
tions which they will encounter on a larger scale when they 


start school. 


The author of this article, Mrs. Charles Porter, has served as librarian 
for the child study group in Santa Monica, California. She is now 
doing detailed studies of parent education at Maryland University and 
in the United States Office of Education 





OME ECONOMISTS in America have not yet been 

conscripted for military service. Our work is on the 
tome front. There is much to be dene and we should be 
doing it. We have the training, the experience, the potential 
leadership. We must act now. 

Herodotus, the early Greek historian, has left us a 
detailed account of the first women warriors, the Amazons 
of Asia Minor. Ayesha, Mohamed’s favorite wife, was a 
redoubtable fighter. The maid of Orleans, Joan of Arc, is 
probably the most famous of all medieval women warriors. 
Our early American mothers unhesitatingly jo:ned in the 
fight against the Indians. They stood side by side with their 
men-folk, sharing their hardships. World War records show 
the val’ant part played by women of all participating nations. 

Today English women are working long hours in fac- 
tories, are driving trucks, repairing mechanized equipment, 
transporting supplies, working endless hours in hospitals 
and air raid shelters, and aiding in the distribution of Red 
Cross clothing and food. Greek women toiled in vain to 
keep roads in repair for their army. They even clambered 
up mountain sides to roll boulders down narrow passes on 
the advancing Italian armies. In China, women are in the 
trenches bearing rifles along with the men. 

We are fortunate. We are not yet needed on the battle- 
field. But we are needed in the important work of strength- 
ening community life and promoting social well-being. For 
on the strength and well-being of the families of America 
rest the true defenses of the Nation. 


HAT role can home economists play in national de- 

fense? One of the first and most essential is that of 
helping to establish morale. By word and deed we can make 
contagious that atmosphere which builds national patriotism, 
strength, unity and preparedness. If we can, through our 
everyday behavior and relationships with our students and 
those in our community, strengthen their morale and help 
them to a better life, then we have done much to add our 
bit to national defense. 

Fifth-columnists and doubters are ever present to stir up 
unrest and dissension. We must close our ears to those who 
denounce our way of life. We must fight for democracy 
by demonstrating that the democratic way is the way of 
greater health, security and well-being for all the people of 
a nation; and, in the course of this demonstration, build 
impregnable military, naval, human and home-line bulwarks 
of national defense. We must help our communities with 
their new problems, back them, believe in them, be cheerful, 
be confident. Thus we shall be strengthening national 
morale. Every home economist, however’ modest or limited 
her influence, can contribute to the survival of the ideals for 
which we stand by remaining staunch in her belief in our 


way of life. 


a IMMUNITY organization and cooperation is the first 
step. You should register and see that all other 
qualified persons in the community register with the State 
Home Economics Association. It is also the duty of all 
home economists to inform themselves of national needs and 
policies, state regulations and existing conditions in the com- 
munity. How many of us know the resources of our com- 
munity—both physical and human? Do we know how these 
resources might be used to improve normal living conditions 
or to meet the emergency demands of national defense ? 
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Doubtless your community has many organizations with 
committees waiting to be shown. Start now to organize or 
assist in the organization of all available agencies for maxi- 
mum community service. Lead the way for them to do 
something to alleviate the conditions in your community 
which make up the national figure that stares us in the face— 
“One-third of America’s families are ill fed, ill clothed and 
ill housed.” This is a direct challenge to the home econro- 
mist. Who is better equipped with the educational tools to 
assist the people to solve their food, clothing and shelter 
problems? 


UR nation could adequately feed several times its pres- 
ent population if that task were properly tackled. In 
many instances it is not the low income group that is mal- 
nourished. We are a people of custom, tradition, likes, dis- 
likes and prejudices; we are a people gullible to misinforma- 
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tion, especially when it comes to the food we eat. An appalling 
number of people suffer from lack of proper diet. Today, as 
in the previous war, we are confronted with the fact that 
draftees are physically unfit due to some dietary deficiency, 
overlooked health precaution or needed medical care. It 
our boys are found unfit, what about the remainder of our 


population ? 


T IS the duty of every home economist to “preach the 

gospel.” Homemakers are clamoring for practical infor- 
mation that will aid them in meeting the problems of food 
planning, purchase, preparation, service and preservation. 
Evidently some of the things we have been teaching in the 
past have not helped the homemaker with her everyday 
problems. 

Food storage, canning and preservation are significant 
items for the rural homemaker. Meats—fresh, canned and 
cured; poultry, fish and game all play a vital part in daily 
menu planning and in preparation for future meals. Milk 
and eggs are indispensable in a diet for adequate growth 
and development. Vegetables containing the essential vita- 
mins are necessities in the daily menu. As home economists, 
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we can assist by supplying adequate and up-to-date informa- 
tion to those in the community who are interested in meet- 
ing the nutritional needs of the family and in producing 
foods at home for future consumption. We can serve as an 
inspiration and a counselor to those who are attempting 
these things for the first time. 

Many foods are being distributed to citizens and to schools 
as surplus commodities. We should secure the list of food 
available to the school and community and give public dem- 
onstrations on the preparation and service of simple, nour- 
ishing and attractive meals using these foods. We have, in 
the past, thought we were planning low cost meals, but 
what about the foods available to those in war stricken 
Europe? Could we plan adequate, well balanced diets from 
the foods doled out to those living in occupied France? We 
need more information about low cost meals, about how to 
alter recipes and how to prepare foods that are distributed 
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as surplus commodities. We have come a long way since 
the days of 1917 but there is much yet to be done. 


E must help to keep American families strcnz and well. 

High standards of health and sanitation need to le 
given greater stress in our daily programs. As long as we 
continue to sit placidly by and do nothing about our national, 
state, county and community health and nutritional problems, 
our people will suffer from sluggishness, weariness and other 
physical ailments. These are charges against us. What are 
we going to do to start the campaign to alleviate and to 
remove these conditions in our communities? By improving 
the health of the people, we take an important step toward 
building a strong home defense. We can, if we try, prove 
that a democratic nation can produce defense materials and 
at the same time raise the standard of living for its people. 


E need to be more alert and find where we can 
get information of practical value that can be easily 
disseminated to those with whom we work. In the past few 
months several publications have made available the daily 
food requirements in a form that all lay persons can easily 
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read, readily understand and use in their daily menu plan 
ning. Keep your reading broad. Make the most of your 
local and state library facilities. Take advantage of the serv- 
ices oftered by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
AS the pinch of war economy becomes more intense and 
deeply felt, the need for consumer training in stretch- 
ing the family dollar will increase. In guiding people to 
more intelligent spending we foster and re-enforce the home 
front. It is essential that the homemaker get a full dollar's 
worth of goods for every dollar spent. Most local merchants 
will cooperate in assisting the consumers to prevent unjusti 
fied price increases. Panel discussions, forums and group 
meetings will be of invaluable assistance in clarifying thought 
on the practices of hoarding and war profiteering. In some 
sections there is developing an hysteria of buying that seems 
to be based on tears. If these fears could be openly dis- 
cussed from all angles, then we would be assured of a more 
wholesome public psychology and a more stable economy. 

We must also be concerned with securing a well-rounded 
life for all citizens. Many communities need better recrea- 
tional facilities. These can be secured through health and 
recreational projects which will bring the people of the com- 
munity into closer relationship, develop a stronger feeling of 
unity and give them something specific to contribute to the 
detense program. Leisure time activities and hobbies need 
to be encouraged, for they provide a surcease from daily 
strain. Care should be taken to provide for all members ot 
the family. What possibilities are there in your community 
for the provision of better recreational facilities ? 

Home economists have an additional asset that should be 
used to advantage at this particular time—that of guidance. 
Let us assist where we can to alleviate the mistakes that 
many make by blindly stumbling along without counseling 


or with false counseling. 


ET us unite with others to build stronger American 

communities with improved health, more stable morale, 
better housing, clothing and recreational facilities, better 
food and keener awareness of each person’s responsibility 
as a citizen. No matter what emergency may arise within 
the next few months or year, let it be said that we, as a 
group, were capable of meeting the challenge. 

It would be impossible for any two persons to follow the 
same plan for meeting community needs. But each starts 
from the same point in that each will find out what is to be 
done, where she fits into the scheme, what she can do and 
who can help her to do it. Every individual, group and 
organization must decide for itself where it shall put its 
major effort. 

The security of our nation is at stake, let us do out 


job well. 
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O solve the problem of textile 

identification, and to acquire 

knowledge of the money value 
of fabrics as well as the distributors 
of such materials, the College of 
Chestnut Hill has begun a Textile Li- 
brary. The Library aims to establish 
a permanent contact with textiles by 
stacking its shelves with all standard 
fabrics on the market today. These 
fabrics are scientifically identified and 
labeled with all the information that 
students interested in materials will 
need, and an immediate connection is 
made between theoretical and practical 
knowledge. 

The first group to benefit by such a 
project will be those students who plan 
to be home economics teachers, clothing 
specialists, designers, buyers or interior 
decorators. Each textile student will be 
given swatches of materials to be 
identified by reference to textiles in 
bound volumes on the library shelves. 
Attached to each fabric in the library 
is a card upon which is typed the 
history of that particular fabric in- 
cluding commercial name, fiber con- 
tent, width, weave, price, use and dis- 
tributor or manufacturer. In their re- 
search for the matching fabric, students 
will come in contact with other mate- 
rials that will interest them, and thus 
expand their textile information. 

The Library is housed in an oak case 
costing approximately eight hundred 
dollars. It is ten feet high, sixteen feet 
long, twenty-four inches deep, and is 


divided horizontally into three sections. 
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tile Library 


By Sister Stella Bernard, S.S.J., College of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The upper part, six feet in height, is 
devoted to displays of the various 
fibers showing their histories and manu- 
facturing processes. This section is 
fluorescently lighted and enclosed by 
sliding glass doors. Adjustable shelves 
permit variety and provide for any 
overflow of fabric volumes that may 
occur. The center section, used for the 
books containing the textiles, has been 
planned to accommodate at least one 
thousand different fabrics. The lower 
division, consisting of enclosed closets, 
is reserved for storage of the fabrics 
that will be cut into swatches for 
student identification. Each swatch 
given to a student will have its counter- 
part in one of the books. 

A view of the case from left to right, 
shows an exhibit division of three sec- 
tions measuring five feet each. These 
contain exhibits of animal origin: such 
as wool, hair, skins, fur and silk; of 
vegetable origin: such as linen, cotton 
and the minor fibers of jute, hemp, 
ramie and kapok; synthetics and such 
man-made fibers as asbestos, lanitol, 
nylon and _fiberglas. 

A similar cabinet, although less efh- 
cient, could be constructed for approxi- 
mately two hundred dollars by making 
the following changes: 1. use a cheaper 
kind of wood such as North Carolina 
pine, fir, California redwood or an 
inexpensive grade of white pine. 2. sub- 
stitute hinged doors for sliding doors 
or, cheaper still, make the doors en- 
tirely of wood. 3. install incandescent 
instead of fluorescent lighting. 4.  re- 
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place adjustable shelves with stationary 
shelves. Still greater economy could be 
achieved if the cabinet were installed 


permanently, using the back and side 
walls of the room for the back and 
sides of the case. Least expensive of all, 
of course, would be to remodel a cabi- 
net already installed in the classroom. 

Grace Denny’s book, Fabrics, which 
defines some four hundred textiles, was 
used as a base for the selection of a 
minimum assortment of cotton, linen, 
wool, silk and synthetic fabrics. Stores 
were visited to find where these fabrics 
could be bought and their approximate 
cost. After making an initial purchase, 
it was obvious that an adequate textile 
library could not be developed on a 
limited budget. Then the idea was 
conceived that manufacturing firms 
might be interested in donating samples 
of materials to a college enrolling 
young women from— many __ places 
throughout the United States, Puerto 
Rico and South America in return for 
the advertising value. Accordingly, a 
letter outlining the plan was mailed to 
various firms. Their response was 
prompt and generous. Sample fabrics 
and educational textile charts arrived 
by return mail and the Library was 
soon organized for use. 

The plan called for one-third yard 
of each fabric. From this piece was cut 
a nine by twelve inch swatch. This was 
bound, identified, labeled, catalogued 
and incorporated into the Library. The 
remaining piece of fabric was stored in 
the enclosed closets, later to be cut inte 
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swatches and distributed to the students 
for identification. Each student thus 
compiles her own file of fabrics for 
future work. 

The general plan of arrangement 
follows the modern trend toward visual 
education. The upper section of the 
Library, as has been stated, is reserved 
for display of the various fibers from 
source to finished product. In the Wool 
section is seen the evolution of wool 
textiles, including the vicuna fabric 
which retails for two hundred and fifty 
dollars a yard. This fabric is so rare 
that only one out of every four million 
persons can obtain a garment made 
from the fleece of this elusive animal 
that inhabits the inaccessible snow- 
capped mountains of the Andes near 
Lake Titicaca in South America. This 
picturesque land was once the seat of 
the mighty Incas whose rulers regarded 
the vicuna almost with awe, and per- 
mitted only royalty to wear clothes 
woven from the lustrous fleece whose 
rainbow sheen was a vivid reminder of 
the Incas’ own symbol, the rainbow. 
Side by side with the vicuna are dis- 
played other insulated fabrics, the al- 
paca, camel hair, llama, kashmir, 
guanoca and angora. 

Other animal fabrics exhibited in- 
clude various types of leather: bull 
hide, cowhide, pigskin, buffalo hide, 
goat skin and genuine alligator. 

Women have grown accustomed to 
seeing luxurious fur coats, but few are 
able to identify the animal from which 
the wrap is made. For that reason the 
following furs are on display: mouton, 
Hudson seal, skunk, squirrel, grey 
kidskin, silver muskrat, grey Persian, 
Persian paw, black caracul, mink and 
mink muskrat. 

The silk worm is followed through 
her life cycle, from the egg stage 
stored in damp cellars to the spring 
hatching when the mulberry leaves are 
fresh and green. The students see her 
eat herself out of her skin four times 
during her short life and then her- 
metically seal herself within a silk spun 
chrysalis where she undergoes a_bio- 
logical change. When ready to emerge, 
she emits an alkaline solution that eats 
ahole in the cocoon and out she comes 
a fluffy moth minus a mouth—comes 
forth only to lay more eggs, that more 
Worms may be hatched, that more silk 
may be spun, that we may have more 
silk fabric. 

Linen and cotton are displayed in 
their respective sections. Each shows 
the growth and manufacturing proc- 


esses. Various weaves are displayed 
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here under magnification and different 
methods of commercial fabric printing 
are also shown. Laces woven in intri- 
cate patterns may be seen in both linen 
and cotton. Among the collection are 
French and German _ valencienne, 
shadow, Nottingham, torchon, Irish 
crochet, sixteen-point Swiss, filet, pillow 
and blond. 

The Synthetic section shows the 
three great methods of making Rayon: 
The Viscose process, the Cellulose Ace- 
tate process, the Cuprammonium proc- 
ess. Colorful chemicals that are used 
in these different processes make this 
section particularly attractive: there is 
the honey color of the chemical used in 
the Acetate process; the deep shade of 
copper sulphate dyes the Cupram- 
monium a delightful blue; the cellulose 
crumbs of the Viscose process turn a 
brilliant orange by the addition of car- 
bon bisulphide. 

On a lower shelf is exhibited Lani- 
tal, a milk wool which is actually 
derived from casein after the butterfat 
and skim milk have been drawn off. 

Boys shoot marbles but the manu- 
facturer melts them. Hard, brilliant, 
transparent glass when melted and 
drawn into fibers, becomes snow-white 
in appearance, extremely flexible and 
soft as silk. These fibers have great 
tensile strength and low heat conduc- 
tivity; vet like the glass we are familiar 
with, Fiberglas textiles are water-proof 
and flame-proof. They cannot shrink 
or mildew, nor can dirt penetrate the 


individual fibers. As yet the color range 


is limited to white, ecru and_peri- 
winkle blue. Glass fibers cannot be 
dyed satisfactorily by any known 
method, although permanent dyes are 
now being developed. Color must be 
derived from a marble of pure glass 
which is melted and drawn into gossa- 
mer threads ninety-seven miles long— 
imagine all that thread from one little 
marble! One wonders how the original 
color survives, but it does. Fiberglas 
is sold commercially for draperies, 
tablecloths, men’s neckties, and for in- 
sulation in various fields. 

It is evident from this brief survey of 
some of the fabrics and exhibits in our 
Textile Library that, although in its 
infancy, it is already fairly compre- 
hensive. At present there are over three 
hundred catalog samples; our objective 
is one thousand. The fabrics on exhibit 
range in price from ten cents a yard 
to two hundred and fifty dollars a yard. 
Certainly, this scope is broad enough to 
stimulate students to further study. 
The library has values other than the 
identification of fabrics for textile 
classes. It will be helpful to chemistry 
students interested in textile chemistry, 
to members of the dramatic club plan 
ning costumes for plays and to other 
students who want to see, feel and 
become familiar with the approximate 


cost of textiles. 


If you want to build a textile library similar 
to this one at the College of Chestnut Hill, 
start by turning to pages 293 to 301 in your 
September Practical Home Economics. There 
you will find a comprehensive listing of free 
and inexpensive educational material related to 
clothing and _ textiles Use your Coupon Book 


for ease in requesting this material 


The Textile Library at the College of Chestnut Hill is divided 
horizontally into three sections—the top for displays, the center 
for fabric volumes, the base for storage of swatches : 
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By Rosalind Weiss, Chairman of the Millinery Department 


Central High School of Needle Trades, New York City 
Sketches by Lawrence Hirsch 


WOMAN'S crowning glory may be her hair, but hats 

run a close second for no costume is complete without 
the right hat. Since many of us cannot afford to start the 
season with a new hat for each costume, we may want to 
renovate or remodel some of our hats from last year, or 
possibly make a very simple and inexpensive beret. 

First, let us consider the outstanding fashion trends in 
millinery as shown and forecast at the Fall Millinery Fash- 
ion Show, held under the auspices of the Millinery Stabiliza- 
tion Commission, Inc.: 

1. Hats have definitely longer backs. 

2. Height is important, particularly in turbans. 

3. There is a forward movement of brims, which are nar- 
rower than for the past few seasons. 

4. Off-the-face brims give a triangular effect, with a “V” 


for victory frequently worked into them. 
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Snoods, wimples, aprons, reminiscent of the Moyen Age 
are notable. 
5. Berets are still good—and comfortable for young and old. 


“I 


Feather trimmings and bird plumage are used frequently 

as are sequins, veils and lace. 

8. Entire fur hats, fur facings on brim hats and fur trim- 
mings will be popular as soon as we begin to wear fur 
coats or fur collared coats with matching muffs. 

Keeping in mind the principles of design and the fall and 
winter fashion trends, let us try to renovate and do some 
simple remodeling of last year’s hats. Remember that before 
you remodel any hat you always brush, steam, clean and 
press carefully to make it look as fresh and new as possible.* 

Sketch 1 shows what we mean by hats with “longer backs.” 
We can quite easily make our last year’s felt or velvet hat 
look like this. Take a length of velvet eighteen inches in 
width; cut a bias strip fourteen inches through the bias 
(about nineteen and one quar- 


-—— 


ter inches on the selvage). 


I 


Turn it so the right side is 
facing you; pin straight ends 
as indicated from A to B and 
C to D in Sketch 2. Sew seam 
from points A to B and C to 
D. Now fold bias of velvet 
from selvage to selvage so the 
wrong side is facing you as 
illustrated by Sketch 3. Pin 
and stitch the two raw edges together from E to F, leaving 











about six inches open in the center. Turn the velvet right 
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A side out. Slip stitch 
a 





l . the section of seam 
1¢ AS left open, to finish 
Ce - — ‘SB 

\,, Ricnr Sioa 





long seam. Shir 
about two inches 











down from edge of 
long seam, right 
through both thick- 
nesses of velvet, using 
buttonhole twist; put 





in two or three shir- 











rings, according to 
thickness of velvet. 
Arrange at back of hat in a becoming line and pin in place. 
Sew to hat with firm but invisible stitches taken through the 
shirrings. This will change a sport felt hat to a dressy felt 
hat for use with afternoon dresses. 

This fur turban suggests tremendous height. Watch out 
for it if you are very tall and have a thin face. Let’s sup- 
pose part A is felt, made from an old felt crown which has 
been well cleaned and pressed with a thick damp cloth over 
it. Chalk the line B, C, D on the crown as illustrated. Be 
sure the back is much longer than the front—otherwise the 
hat won't stay on your head. Turn this crown up on the 
chalked line, basting the surplus felt up on the outside. Now 
take your mink tails, scraps of silver fox or other suitable 
pieces of fur and swing them around at the right side front 
of your felt crown, to give the 
desired effect. Fur cuffs re- 
moved from last winter’s fur- 





trimmed coat might well be 
used for this purpose. 

If you have no fur, but like 
this idea, use paper tubing 
about one and _ three-quarter 
inches in diameter; cover it 
with a bias of velvet, either 


by sewing seam on inside and 








turning it right side out, as 2 

you slip the velvet over the tubing, or by slip stitching it 
from the right side of the velvet. Be careful not to twist the 
velvet, so the seam is in one long straight line which will go 
against the crown and be hidden as you twist the tubing 
around the crown to give the effect desired. It is advisable 
to twist the uncovered tubing around first to see how many 
yards you will need, and how many bias strips you will have 
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to join before starting to cover it. This makes an excellent 
hat for a fur coat or a coat with a large fur collar. It is 
fine to dine and dance in at a restaurant, and may have a 
veil added if desired. 

Off-the-face brims, with the “V” for victory, are going to 
be popular this fall. Let us cut into last year’s felt roll 
sailor, after chalking the “V” as in Sketch 5. Section A may 
be made of belting ribbon, a 





contrasting piece of colored 
felt or a bias of velvet. It is 
important to make it look as 
if it were just lying there, as 
if human hands hadn't touched | 
it. In short, no stitches must | 
show, and it should still look | 
soft or tailored according to 
the material you choose for | 
Section A. This hat has many | 
uses. It it a good suit hat, if 
trimmed with belting ribbon or | 
telt, and, if done in part or en- 
tirely of velvet, may be used with a soft silk or velvet dress. 
Sketch 6 shows both the forward movement of an off- 
the-face hat and the wimple. The latter is a small one in 








this case. Your old roll sailor may be cut off at the side 
back, just in front of the ears, after chalking it and trying 
it on to see if the line is good for you. The detachable wim- 
ple is a wide bias of jersey, that can be used as ear mutts 
and a scarf for cold weather. It takes a pretty and a young 

face to wear a hat like this. 
The versatile beret sketched in the next column 
is easy to make and suitable for 





a wide range of ages and occasions. 
It requires two pieces of material 
fifteen inches square. For velvet or 
softer materials, use two pieces 
of crinoline the same size to give 
body. In felt or heavier fabrics 
omit the crinoline. First make 
your pattern by cutting a fourteen- 
} inch circle of paper. This gives 
the circumference of the beret. 








Then cut an oval of paper seven 
and one-quarter inches by six inches for a twenty-one inch 
headsize. If your headsize is larger or smaller, cut oval 
larger or smaller accordingly. Place the center of the paper 
oval on top of the center of the circle of paper; pin in place; 
draw outline of oval on paper circle; cut out oval. This 
makes the lower part of the beret that fits a twenty-one inch 
headsize. Note that the oval runs long from front to back; 
mark front as in the sketch. 

Now make the beret. Place a fifteen-inch square of velvet 
tace down on the table. Place one layer of crinoline on top 
of it (this will be on the wrong side). Place paper pattern 
on top of both; pin through all layers; baste outline of head- 
size right through crinoline and velvet. Do not remove pat- 
tern. Cut out an oval 34 inch inside of basted oval. This 
allows for slashing of headsize and for fraying of material. 

Lay other square of crinoline on table; with velvet on top 
ot it face up. Place square with oval cut out on top of other 
square right sides facing each other. Pin firmly through all 
layers. Baste circumference outline carefully through all 4 
layers. Stitch on circumference outline carefully by machine. 
Turn right side out. Be sure circumference outline is smooth 


and regular. Slash headsize allowance. 











Join 34 inch belting ribbon tor 
headsize band, so it is twenty-one 
inches when joined. Baste head- 
size band to outline of oval, so 
it hides slashes. 

Now you are ready to trim 
and drape beret. Put beret on 
the back of your head. Hold it 





in, to form triangular effect at 
right side front and left side 





front. Adjust as desired. Start 
an inch-wide belting ribbon at each ear, on the top (“tip”) of 
the beret and join them at direct back, low at the nape of the 
neck, drawing them so the tip of the beret fits the head 
snugly at the back and so it adds softness and becomingness 
to the drape. Finish the ribbon band with a smart bow at 
direct back. It will be necessary to slash the tip of the beret 
at the ears, in order to slip the ends of the ribbons under to 
hide the raw edges. But do not do this until the ribbons and 
the softness at the back of the beret are adjusted entirely to 
your satisfaction for if the tip is slashed incorrectly, it 
cannot be changed afterwards. 

In sewing on the ribbon trimming and in tacking the drape 
under the ribbon band that holds it, try to avoid showing 
any stitches in the headsize band. As soon as you are certain 
no further adjustments are necessary, sew headsize band in 
place with invisible stitches. The right side front and left 
side front drapes must be tacked from the inside of the beret 
with long loose tacks that do not show on the outside. 

It might be advisable to make this entire beret in heavy 
unbleached muslin, so you get practice in draping the back 
smartly. The whole trick in this beret is in inserting and 
sewing the ribbon trimming correctly at the ears, and in 
draping it softly and in a becoming fashion. Of course this 
same pattern may be draped like the typical artist's beret, 
up on the left side and down on the right side. In thar vase 
you may make the beret individual by adding a quill or 
other ornament at a becoming angle. 

A final admonition—no hat will ever look right if your 
hair is not well groomed and properly arranged to corre 
spond with the line 
of the hat. Don’t fail XN 
to freshen up your wa 


hair each time you 





put on your hat. Re- 
member ‘‘a young . 
girl must always look Heaosre 
her best” and, since 
none of us ever 
wants to grow old, 
that adage is equally 
true for the older 





woman. There is no 
piece of wearing ap- \ 
parel that can_ help 
you to look your best 
more easily than the right hat—a hat that is designed for you, 











— ss"— 


keeping in mind your needs, the style trends of the season 
and the principles of design. The right hat gives you self 
confidence and the satisfaction of knowing you look your 


best. 


*See Hew to Make Hats—Rosalind Weiss-—McGraw-Hill Book ¢ 


For your convenience in securing millinery supplies needed to carry 
uit the remodeling ideas suggested here, turn to Coupon No. 5 r 
Section Il of this issue 





AST year the girls enrolled in the Memorial High School General Course 

of Home Economics which is composed principally of nonacademic students, 
with the help of their teacher, planned and carried out a service showing that the 
school and the home can be correlated, and prove mutually helpful. 

Following approval of our plan by the school authorities, the newly established 
Home Service Bureau was given publicity through the local newspapers, the 
Parent-Teacher Association, the Women’s Club, and by individual contact with 
self-addressed return postal cards. On the back of each addressed section our 


plan was stated as follows: 


Memorial High School is initiating a new idea which we call 
Home Service. We have a limited number of girls who are qualified 
to care for children in absence of their parents. These pupils know 
something of child care and psychology and will prove dependable 
and honest. They may render service after school hours, evenings, | 
and all non-school days. Mrs. Charlesworth will be glad to answer 
any questions relative to this new venture. To secure Home Service 
call the High School Number 700 during the following hours: 
:20-9 :00-A.M. 1 :00-2:00-P.M. 3 :00-3 :30-P.M. 


fo) 


The reply card was addressed to Mrs. Mildred Charlesworth, Home Service 
Bureau, Memorial High School, Millville, New Jersey. This form appeared on 


the reverse: 


Dear Mrs. Charlesworth: 


I f am not 


am 


interested in your Home Service Plan. 


The following parents may also be interested in your new Service. 
Ee Gate ait ets Ee assis fo a ae RIS A Jas SiGe Iw SIG TOI Sea aks SOS pia es 
SEEM ION rE Ree einai RontaneTtetene Ne wa Rei eia es Ge ashe EA Glare 
IPMART ei he eae ce Cookin eG ok SRO UM ee Ceara atu 
SN rae NN ore OO een ps alata sce Sie See aot e os Sa 


An assigned N.Y.A. girl catalogued all replies, received calls and, after a 
conference with the home economics director, assigned students to fill the calls. 
In the absence of the N.Y.A. girl, any Home Service girl having study hall could 
assume this duty. 

The student employee is instructed to arrive at least five minutes previous to 
her appointment hour; to present Form A to her employer and to thank her 


for the privilege of service. (See Form A below). 


Me NOM MNEDDOUORS 5 oo os debs cases sala sseved Mary Smith............ 
who lives .... 


You will find her both dependable and honest. 


~~ 
hNo 
‘© 
re >) 
~ 
= 

= 

” 
we 
~ 

~ 


Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. Mildred Charlesworth 


Home Service Bureau 
Memorial High School 
Millville, New Jersey. 
Appointment 7:15 
Mrs. John Doe 
319 Pine St. 


Child Care 
Rate $.10 per hr. 





J High Sif Employment Aygency 


By Mildred Bard Charlesworth, Memorial High School, Millville, N. J. 


A student notification and report 
blank was filled out at school as far as 
indicated below; ready to be completed 
and returned to the Bureau the follow- 
ing day for recording: 


1. Name—Mary Smith 

2. Employer’s Name—Mrs. John Doe 
3. Employer’s Address—319 Pine St. 
4. Date employed—May 12, 1941 

Ds! MUMME TOT ATTIV AL 1% si015 3s orate ats 
6. Time ot departure ......... 06665. 
7. Number of hours worked ........ 
B. PAYMENU-TECEIVED | ....6 6's oso 4 


9. Type of work—Child Care 
MO URINATES: <5 55ers alee Gale sicinva sores Se 


Additional forms included a student 
record card permitting commentaries on 
job assignments which proved enlight- 
ening and prevented possible exploita- 
tion of the student by the employer. A 
similar employer’s record card gave 
the other side of the picture showing 
the weaknesses and strength of the dif- 
ferent girls. This report was_ later 
supplemented by a questionnaire sent to 
each employer to gain help in improv- 
ing and expanding our service. 

The rates were ten cents an hour for 
child care and fifteen cents an hour for 
additional services such as dishwashing. 
After twelve o'clock at night the rate 
of pay was doubled. The rates were 
purposely low so that the student might 
not acquire an exaggerated opinion of 
her worth and also to encourage the 
parents to use our service plan. “The 
girls were assigned to a job according 
to their special abilities, their availa- 
bility for that evening, and also with 
some regard to their nearness to the 
employer’s home. They worked after 
school hours, evenings and on any non- 
school day. 

The rating of each girl registered 
with the Home Service Bureau de- 
pended on her ability to solve certain 
pertinent problems aimed to develop 
judgment and to apply psychological 
principles discussed in class. An exam- 
ple of one of these problems is: What 
would you do in the following situa- 
tions: 1. You are in charge of pur- 


chasing and preparing the evening meal 
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for Mildred (age eight months) and 
Jack (age seven years). What will 
you prepare? 2. Mary (age four) is 
asleep when you take charge. After the 
parents leave she awakes and cries. 

Each student is armed with the fol- 
lowing positive suggestions as well as 
necessary negative pointers: 


THE “Do” PAGE 


1. Do arrive on time. 

Do thank your employer for the 

privilege of serving him. 

3. Do thank your employer if he gives 
you transportation home. 

4. Do give good measure in your serv- 
ice. (Don’t be afraid you are work- 
ing harder than you should.) 

5. Do work on a prepared schedule if 

one has been given to you. 

Do wear a clean dress and look neat 

and tidy. 

7. Do wash your hands before touching 
the children or before cooking food. 

8. Do ask your employer for any in- 
formation that you need to know. 

9. Do ask your employer to leave you 
the phone number to call in case of 
emergency. 

10. Do know the phone numbers of the 
fire and the police departments. 


nN 


+ a 


What Mothers Want Girls to 


THE “Do Nor” Pace 


1. Do not leave children alone. 

2. Do not entertain friends (boys or 
girls) on your employer’s time. 

3. Do not use the telephone for personal 
calls. 

4. Do not play the radio too loudly. 

5. Do not show any curiosity about 
personal or family matters. These 
are none of your business. 

6. Do not kiss children. 

Do not use poor English or “baby 

talk.” 


This Home Service Bureau grew 
like a mushroom. Started as a child 
care bureau, it was soon supplying girls 
for maid service, mother’s helpers, plain 
sewing, dishwashing and fancy sand- 
wich making. Then we began to re- 
ceive calls for boys, and they were 
placed as restaurant helpers, car wash- 
ers, grass and hedge trimmers, and gen- 
eral handy men. This kept up until 
summer vacation arrived when each 
employer was sent a letter stating that 
the Home Service Bureau would be 
officially closed. However, a list of 


girls with their addresses was enclosed 


By Margaret Seberger 





in case the employer needed help dur- 
ing the summer. 

Plans for this fall include a Home 
Service Bureau questionnaire to be 
filled in by all boys and girls who wish 
to take advantage of this service and 
a monthly problem conference for the 
discussion of problems arising on vari- 
ous assignments. It will also be neces- 
sary to have a man on the faculty help 
the boys in that branch of the Home 
Service. 

And now for a few statistics: 

(Since February 25, 1941) 


Number of employers ....... “eee 
Number of Home Service girls ....36 
Number of calle. cs ii eccaciniicedas 77 


One girl has been called .22 times 
One girl has made ............$19.27 
Total earned by all employees . .$49.12 

A letter from one of our employers 
says “I honestly feel that the service 
is worthwhile. Not only is it good 
training for the girls’ futures, but it 
also is a grand help for most mothers. 
I’m sure if more women knew of this 
service, they could give themselves a 


little more freedom quite economically.” 


earn 


Supervisor of Homemaking, Monrovia City Schools, California 


HERE is nothing new about util- 

izing the interests and needs of 
boys and girls as determining factors in 
the construction of the curriculum. 
There is nothing unusual about observ- 
ing their daily activities in our effort 
“to help them to do better those things 
which life requires them to do any- 
way.” There is nothing difficult about 
inquiring into the type of household 
equipment and appliances which these 
boys and girls must learn to operate if 
they are to share home responsibilities. 
In the local situation, these vital bases 
for the building of any curriculum, 
that is, the interests, needs, activities 
and tools of the learner, have been 
Studied systematically. Yet there has 
been keen recognition that the data for 
the construction of a satisfying cur- 
triculum in homemaking are incomplete. 


Has a source of enlightenment and as- 
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sistance been overlooked? What do 
parents want? 

We would consult the parents. Ac- 
cordingly, in January 1940, every girl 
in the seventh and eighth grades of the 
Monrovia City Schools wrote a note 
similar to this: 

Dear Mother, 

What would you like to have me 

learn in homemaking classes? 
Your daughter, 
Ruth 


All of these girls, two hundred of 
them, were enrolled in the homemaking 
classes. The data thus obtained repre- 
sent the opinions of parents of the vari- 
ous races, nationalities, creeds and 
socio-economic strata of a community 
of thirteen thousand. 

Careful study of the 172 replies re- 
veals a total number of 274 requested 





came from mothers of the older g 
? 
’ 


(8A grade). 


topics. These requests have been 
grouped arbitrarily under the following 
five aspects of the situation and ar 
ranged in order of frequency of oc 


curence: 
I PREPARATION OF Foop 


By far the largest number of parents 
asked that their daughters learn how 
to prepare food. Moreover, these re 
quests represent more than one-half of 
the total number of requests. ‘‘Cook- 
ing” is the term commonly used. Some 


parents were specific in these requests, 
naming pie, cake, simple meals and 
simple desserts most frequently. Less 
often were mentioned cookies, biscuits, 
yeast breads and vegetables. Cornbread, 
candy and meat were each specified 


once. Most of the specific requests 


irls 
(See page . 52) 
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ur Pp arly , _Kit 


By Jonathan Sax, Assistant to B. G. Leighton, Director, 


Leisure Education Department, St. Louis County Rural Schools, Minn. 


HEN the St. Louis County 

Rural Schools bought soap for 

janitorial supplies in 1936, 
along came ten or twelve dozen blue 
vlass cups and saucers as a premium 
that nobody seemed to want. We put 
this premium to work. These cups and 
saucers became the nucleus of one of 
the most valuable program-motivating 
kits the Leisure Education Department 
has ever possessed. 

Social centers, study clubs and 
schools in the rural areas of our large 
county needed table appointments for 
serving food attractively at the many 
and varied special events which are a 
part of this department's program. Al 
most no community had uniform dishes 
n quantity, a large banquet cloth, large 
chop plates and other necessary table 
appointments that give the proper air to 
a social event. Nor could each com 
munity afford to buy this equipment. 
But they could afford to pay a small 
rental charge for a county refresh 
ments table service kit. 

kunds were limited so we had to 
build our kit carefully. First we bought 
a three-yard Chinese handmade string 
lace banquet cloth for $5.95 which 


doesn't wrinkle and can be used eight 
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or nine times without laundering. For 
tunately we could not afford a silver 
coffee service. We were forced to find 
something inexpensive and yet smart, 
so we bought two copper kettles—one 
from Finland, one from Sweden, at 
$3.50 each. We also bought several in 
expensive fifteen-inch pottery chop 
plates—yellow, ivory and = turquoise— 
with creamers and sugars to match. An 
eighteen-inch wooden platter, decorated 
by one of our social center workers, 
was added next. Then came clear glass 
plates to use with the blue glass cups, 
plated spoons, glass candle holders and 
red wooden candelabras in Swedish 
peasant design (made of scrap lumber 
in our workshops). 

Our party service kit was first in 
troduced at a Christmas tea in 1937. 
The following year it was used seventy 
seven times; in 1939, one hundred times 
and in 1940, eighty times. It was used 
for teas honoring Mother’s Day, 
Father's Day, Washington’s birthday, 
St. Patrick’s Day and for many other 
occasions; by schools, social centers 
study club groups, P’T.A., church o1 
yanizations, yarden parties, flower 
shows and by private families for wed 


ding receptions and anniversaries. 


This “set-up” picture of the ap- 
pointments in each kit includes 
one each of most of the pieces 
available. Not shown are the 
peasant wooden candelabras and 
the large wooden chop plate. The 
Russian banquet cloth is hung in 
the background 


Regulations are simple. Any rural 
individual or group is privileged to use 
the kit on payment of a thirty-five cent 
rental fee. The kit must be called for 
and returned promptly. With it goes 
a mimeographed list of contents, with 
blanks for adding date, borrower, 
patron’s name, date returned and _ rec- 
ord of any breakage. Broken or lost 
articles must be paid for by the patron. 
But our articles cost only five cents for 
a cup, ten cents for a plate, sixty-six 
cents for a platter (none has_ been 
broken to date) and eight cents for a 
spoon. 

The rental fee is so small that no 
group can afford not to use the kit for 
any occasion worthy the effort of set- 
ting an attractive table and serving 
properly. Yet these small fees, when 
added together, have paid for the kit, 
its upkeep and additions which include 
an antique Russian samovar, an extra 
three-yard banquet cloth, two punch 
bowls with silver ladles, ten dozen 
forks to match the spoons, a tan and 
brown percale dinner cloth (for emer- 
vencies when the kit has to be divided 
three ways) and a three-yard Irish 
linen Russian cross-stitched banquet 
cloth. This latest addition cost $16.85 
in materials and was made as a W.P.A. 
handcraft project by a Russian woman 
who learned the craft in Russia. The 
pattern is an authentic reproduction ot 
an antique fragment. lor special oc 
casions it will be used on the refresh 
ment table with our brass samovar at 
one end and the copper cottee kettles at 
the other. 

This kit has far reaching and varied 
influences. It is “art in action; it is a 
vital teaching aid; it promotes  hospi- 
tality. Sometimes when the kit is di- 
vided three ways, it is necessary to call 
on local community leaders for supple- 
mentary appointments. Our use of cop- 
per kettles, which in Europe were used 
in the kitchen, seems to stamp them as 
being correct’ for the refreshments 
table. So from their attics and top- 
pantry shelves come handsome antique 
hand wrought kettles which almost put 
ours to shame. Many an immigrant 

(Concluded on page 355) 
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Wh for Hal 
Sanitary Standar 5 


By Diana D. Erler 


7 EEPING the lunchroom clean 
and sanitary is a minor problem 
in the modern school building 

with up-to-date facilities, a special bud- 
get for cleansers and adequate help tor 
routine work. This ideal situation is 
tar from prevalent, however. In many 
schools the school lunch director, who 
may also be the teacher of home eco- 
nomics or some other subject, must 
maintain sanitation in a primitive build- 
ing with make-shift equipment, a mini- 
mum of help and what little funds re- 
main after the food bills have been 
paid. 

Health 


creased emphasis on the need for sani- 


authorities are placing  in- 


tation in establishments where food is 
prepared and served to the public. In 
most states specific sanitary procedures 
places, school 


tor eating including 


lunchrooms and cafeterias, are em 
bodied in local sanitary codes or board 
of health regulations. These cover 
methods of food preparation, dish ster- 
lization, ventilation and screening, gar 


bage disposal and cleanliness of per 


sonnel and premises. None of these 
regulations can be completely effective, 
however, unless the lunchroom manager 
and others who handle and serve food 
appreciate the necessity tor them = as 
sateguards to public health, and are 
willing to assume responsibility tot 
their entorcement. 

Sanitation is largely a matter of 
cleanliness and consistent cleaning. ‘Uhe 
method and frequency of cleaning obvi 
ously depend on individual conditions 
but certain fundamentals must be ob 
served whether the lunchroom is mod 
ern or mid-Victorian. 


Walls and ceilings must be kept dust 
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A simple but effective trap for cockroaches can be made easily from a 


wide-necked glass jar, a tapering paper funnel ending about four 
inches from the bottom of the jar and a wooden gangplank. Banana 


peel or aniseed makes a good bait 


tree. Windows must be shined to let 
in light. Floors require sweeping, mop 
ping and sometimes scrubbing on hands 
and knees to remove muddy footprints, 
spilled toods and stray refuse under 


tables, in corners and behind radiators 


and stoves. 


Frequent emptying and washing are 
essential for mechanical retrigerators 
as well as tor old-tashioned ice chests. 
It the food compartment is kept order 
lv and lettovers used promptly or rele 
gated to the waste can betore mold de 
velops, this job never need be a bug 
bear. 

Leaks of all kinds should be attended 
to promptly. Ice chest and sink drains 
should never be allowed to clog. Leaks 
and clogged drains cause dampness and 
unpleasant odors, both of which attract 
insects. 

No kitchen can be called sanitary it 
routine cleaning of the stove is neg 
lected. Stove efhiciency is considerably 
reduced, and the work of cleaning aug 
mented if the job is postponed too long. 


Efficient varbave disposal Is vital to 


The best way to eliminate ants 
is to encourage workers like 
these to carry poison syrup back 
to feed their queen 


lunchroom sanitation. Where there 
no incinerators, tood retuse should be 
kept in metal cans with close-fitting 
covers, and the contents removed as 
otten as necessary to prevent decompo 
sition and overflow. It possible, gar 
bage should be burned or otherwise 
disposed of once a day. Even the con 
tainer may become a source of pollution 
unless it is kept clean, dry and well 
aired. The best way to clean the con 
tainer is to scrub it thoroughly with an 
old broom using a solution ot chloride 
of lime in cold water, or hot lve. Either 
should be tollowed by a scalding water 
rinse. 

The preservation ot bulk toods such 


as flour, sugar and cereals otten calls 


for ingenuity on the part ot the lunch 


room manager who has no_ storage 


tacilities other than the school basement 


Insotar as these 


or cellar. possible 


foods should be placed in tightly covered 
metal containers and kept off the floor 


preferably on hanging storage shelves 


} 
lls 


placed some distance trom the wa 
Perhaps the most mnportant single 
factor in lunchroom sanitation is dish 


washing. ‘Time and again it has been 


proved that disease is transmitted by 


carelessly washed dishes, glasses ot 


, 


Continued on page 990 























































*T HE capacity of a cafeteria counter 
can be considerably augmented by 
the provision of two glass display 
shelves for salads and desserts. These 
glass shelves are customarily on a 
framework of plated square brass tub- 
ing consisting of vertical and horizontal 
pipe members which support the glass 
proper and the food placed thereon. 
The drawbacks to such shelves have 
always been that they are difficult to 
keep clean and the necessity for fairly 
close-set vertical supports interferes 
with the accessibility of the shelves and 
tends to mar the utility of the counter 
top proper. This is especially true over 
cold pans, because the supports must 
carry down to the counter top and be 
secured thereto by means of dowels. 
It is obvious that apart from the 
utility of display shelves in augmenting 
the capacity of food-supporting area, 
it is essential that the appearance of 
the display be enhanced. In this re- 
spect, the elaborate network of metal 
tubing running in all directions detracts 
from the appearance of the display. 
The photograph illustrates a modern 
type of display shelving which consists 
of a series of cantilever brackets se- 
cured to vertical pipe members at the 
rear of the counter only. The stand- 
ards consist of pipes which continue 
down into the substructure of the coun- 
ter and project above the top of the 
counter eight or ten inches for insertion 
into lengths of stainless steel tubing 
which actually support the brackets 
proper. The exposed pipe is, therefore, 
attractive, while the supporting mate 
rial can be an inexpensive galvanized 
pipe. The brackets have a machined 
shoulder or seat at the back which fits 
around the face of the pipe in semi 


circular fashion and is firmly secured 


Cafeteria Display Shelving Sty teed 


By Owen T. Webber, Counsel on Public Feeding 


Courtesy S. Blickman, Inc. 


Modern display shelving elimi- 
nates much of the framework 
which formerly interfered with 
visibility, accessibility and utility 


by a set screw. These brackets and 
standards are usually placed about 3’ 6” 
on centers. They can be placed 3’ on 
centers if desired but not in excess of 
4’—the hazard of glass breakage in 
overly long spans is too great. The 
shelves, themselves, are either of Her- 
cules glass which is noted for great 
strength, or a high grade plate glass 
4” thick in which the exposed edges 
are ground and polished in the form of 
a full radius instead of being square, 
with merely the edges chamfered. 

Where display sections are overly 
long, it is sensible to provide glass 
shelves in sections, being careful to 
place the joint immediately in the cen- 
ter of one of the brackets. The canti- 
lever brackets should taper gracefully 
as shown in the photograph. The ends 
should be provided with a_ stainless 
steel retaining clip which confines the 
edge of the shelf and holds same firmly 
in place. The back edge of the shelf 
needs to be securely seated in a ma 
chined groove or shoulder for the pur 
pose. 


What are the advantages of such 











shelves? In the first place, they do 
not detract from the display of food. 
In the second place, they leave the top 
of the counter proper free and open. 
They are easily cleaned and readily ac- 
cessible so that with the absence of 
vertical members on the counter front, 
there is no danger of anyone striking a 
plate and spilling food on the floor. 
And finally, in shipping such shelves 
and installing same, they can be taken 
down and packed snugly so that the oc- 
cupation of freight room is less, the 
hazard of breakage during shipment is 
minimized and the problem of installa- 
tion is simplified to a great degree. 

In some localities, it is required that 
display shelves be screened by glass 
risers in the front to prevent people 
from helping themselves. This permits 
proper visibility of the food but re- 
quires service. These shelves, as out- 
lined, can be adapted to such restric- 
tions by the provision of neat, vertical, 
metal risers which are clipped and se- 
cured to the ends of each_ bracket. 
These, in turn, support the glass front 
enclosure in much the same manner 
as the fitments of a steam table pro- 
tector. The brackets can be constructed 
of cast brass or white metal, chromium 
plated, or, under certain conditions, 
could even be made of malleable iron 
plated either cadmium or chromium. 
In designing brackets, care should be 
taken not to proportion them too stur- 
dily—otherwise they will appear clumsy 
and will detract materially from the 
food display. Actually, the supporting 
weight factor is not excessive and the 
body of the bracket proper can be con- 
siderably lightened in appearance by 
making it ““T’’ shape in cross section. 
The vertical pipe members in the rear 
in diameter. 


add 


do not need to exceed 114 





per, magnesium and iodine, a good source of Vitamin B,, 
fairly high in A and G, with small amounts of C and D. 


This choice recipe for oysters and celery on toast will 


serve fifty: 


3 qts. deep sea oysters 


2 
3 qts. celery 2 cups butter 
2 


2 ts. water 
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lp led ER dishes are economical now 


pare for the school lunch. They are rich in iron, cop 


gts. or more milk 


cups flour 


and easy to pre 





Salt and pepper to taste 

Cut celery in inch pieces, add water and cook 20 to 4 
minutes or until soft; drain well. Melt butter, add flour, stir 
until smooth; add water in which celery was cooked and 
enough milk to make four quarts liquid; stir until smooth, 


add celery, cook thirty minutes in double boiler. Season to 


taste. Pick over oysters, removing any bits of shell; wash 
and drain. Add to sauce and cook until oysters are plump 


and edges curled. Serve on toast. 
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HERE'S ONE THAT’S PRETTY 
SIGNIFICANT! 


The standard proportions for all cake recipes in The Boston 
Cooking School Cook Book—the most widely used cook book 
in the world—are based on cream of tartar action! Royal is 
the only cream of tartar baking powder sold nationally ! 


Any teacher who takes pride in her pupils’ accomplishment 
(and what teacher doesn’t!) finds baking classes a joy when 


she uses Royal. 


Pupils who learn to bake cakes with Royal Baking Powder 
and Royal recipes know the thrill of success from the very 
beginning. And it isn’t a matter of Luck! There’s a good 


common sense reason for Royal’s magic way with cakes. 


Royal is the special baking powder for cakes. Made with 
wholesome cream of tartar, it produces a steady, even 
release of gas—gives batters a continuous, even expan- 
sion— makes cakes fine-grained, feathery light, and 
extra delicious in flavor because it never leaves any 


bitter taste. 


Just as you use a special cake flour for fine cakes, use the 
special baking powder, too! Teach your classes the sure way 


to successful baking—the Royal way. 


STEADY BAKING POWDER ACTION 


This is the cake that steady baking 
powder action made. The grain is firm 
and fine—the texture light and fluffy. 
There are no big air holes or tunnels. 
This cake will keep its precious mois- 


ture and flavor for days 


for cakes i. mf is UNEVEN BAKING POWDER ACTION 


t This shows how a cake may be ruined 
because it's made with wholesome ; by uneren baking powder action. The 
cream of tartar, a product of rich, ripe grain is coarse and crumbly —the tex- 
‘ . ; ture spoiled by holes and tunnels. This 
grapes. Royal makes cakes with a soft, : , ; : 

: ° : , cake will dry out, lose its flavor, and 
fine texture that keep moist and fresh vet stale more quickly. 


and flavorful for days. 





LET US SEND YOU ROYAL BAKING POWDER, 


3 
Standard Brands, Incorporated, Department BE, cf 

Royal's new handbook for 691 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. + 
teachers—“A Guide To Royal 
Success In Baking.” It places Please send free copies of “A Guide To Royal Suecess In z 
right at your finger tips all the Baking” for class use. a 
answers ‘yotionipes apace Please send a free 6-0z. tin of Royal for use in class demonstration. 4 

‘ ing time, how to ; ' ems nn , 

tures anc ae Se va ] Please send free Instruction Wall Chart, “How To Judge Baking i 
measure, step-by-step guides to Powder.” 
‘ * owder. 
successful baking, and a wealth a 
of master recipes, Mail this, t 
handy order blank and material STREETO aa 
will be sent promptly. ; cua sani 4 
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HE value of motion pictures in 

the field of audio-visual educa- 

tion is being recognized and uti- 
lized in the present nationwide drive 
to improve the health of all of our 
people. Documentary films dealing in- 
timately and realistically with the prob- 
lems families face when they do not 
have adequate food nor fund: with 
which to purchase it, are available at 
low rental fees. Extension Service films 
show graphically and forcefully what 
happens when diets are inadequate, and 
how to select foods for a maximum 
nutritive value. Still other films  pre- 
sent the fundamentals of nutrition so 
simply and yet so dramatically that the 
tacts stick in the minds of the audience. 
Some of the newer films are reviewed 
briefly here. Other films and sources 
were listed in the January, 1941, issue 


of Practica, Home Economics. 


ExoucH to Eat, 16 mm. 3. reels, 


sound, rental fee $2.00, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Com 
prehensive analysis of the dangers of 
malnutrition and how to select foods 


for maximum nutritive value. 


Courtesy Now York Luniwersity Film Libia 
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Films for y 5 lf Showing 


For HEALTH AND HAppiNeEss, 16 mm. 
1 reel in color, sound or silent, Ex- 
tension Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in collaboration with De- 
partment of Foods and Nutrition, 
N. Y. State College of Home Eco- 
nomics. Shows good development of 
children from three months to twenty 
years of age with emphasis on food 


and nutrition. 


Musr Learn, 16 


_ 


“HE CHILDREN 
mm. sound, 14 minutes, New York 
University Film Library, 71 Wash- 
ington Square, N. Y. City. Rental 
fees $3.00 for one day and $6.00 for 
one week. The future hope for the 
community is shown to lie with the 
children, and emphasis is given to the 
necessity for bringing the school pro- 
gram into more direct line with com- 


munity problems. The commentary 


includes suggestions as to how. this 


can be done. 


Axp So THty Live, 16 mm. sound, 26 
minutes, New York University Film 
Library, 71 Washington Square, N. 
Y. City. Rental fees $4.00 for one 
day and $8.00 for one week. This 
film gives a more detailed and inti- 
mate picture of the family, the real 
affection and respect among its mem 
bers emerging as clearly as the un 
fortunate social and economic cir- 


cumstances under which they live. 


VALLEY Town, 16 mm. sound, 27 min 
utes, New York University Film 
Library, 71 Washington Square, N. 
Y. City. Rental fees $4.00 for one 
day and $8.00 for one week. This 
new documentary shows what the 
words “technological unemployment” 
mean to a worker, to his family and 
to a steel town. It points out the 
need for a national retraining pro 
gram to teach workers other skills 
and so. strengthen our peace-time 


economy as well as national defense. 


This still from the film “The Chil- 
dren Must Learn” reveals the true 
situation in one section of this 
country. The strength of our nation 
depends on improved nutrition for 
all people in all sections 
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Shooting a scene for the film 
reviewed directly below 


THE MAKING OF AMERICAN HOMES, 
16 mm. sound, 30 minutes, no fee 
other than shipping charges, Crane 
Company, 836 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Graphic and interest 
ing presentation of modern plumbing 
and its part in making the American 
home more attractive and comfort- 


able. 


Cows IN THE KITCHEN, 35 mm. sound- 
slide film, 15 minutes, free from 
Electrified Farm Market Division, 
Krigidaire, General Motors Sales 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. Designed 
to create a better appreciation for 
the use of electricity on the farm 
and in the farm home. 


From Moo to You, 16mm. animated 
cartoon in technicolor, 10 minutes, 
tree to all schools in areas W here 
The Borden Company has fluid milk 
operations and to schools outside of 
those areas at a low rental basis. 
Will be obtainable late in September 
from Caravel Films, Inc., 730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The film 
tells the story of how milk is pro 
duced, processed and distributed, and 
of the many costs that influence the 


price. Elsie, the glamour cow, is Star. 


‘THE Proor oF THE PuppING, 35 mm. 


1 reel in color, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Part of a plan 
for interesting the public in good food 
selection and its results in terms of 
good health. After use by motion 
picture theatres, it will be available 
for general non-theatrical use. lor 
further information write Miss 
Elizabeth Guilford, Home Economics 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York City. 
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For the child at school 
a child needs at 

| ast twice as much 

protein per pound 


body weight as 





For the girl who works 
—the quick, inade 
quate lunch at noon 
often impairs effi 
ciency in the after 
noon. 







ownubp 





korthe manwhoworks 
whether he’s push 
ing a push button ot 
wheelbarrow, he 
needs just as much 
protein daily. 























8 Thrifty Meat Luncheons 


BRAISED BEEF 
with Vegetables 
Lettuce Salad 

Cherries Nut Cookies 
Cottee 


PORK SAUSAGE LINKS 
and Pineapple Slices 
Mashed Potatoes 

Mixed Green Salad 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 
Milk 


FRANKFURTERS 
and Sauerkraut 
Waldort Salad 
Custard Pie 
Cottee 


Spaghetti with 
MEAT BALLS 
Molded Vegetable Salad 
Prune Whip Waters 
Milk 


BACON, Piccalilli and 
Peanut Butter Sandwich 
Fruit Compote 


Milk 


LAMB FRICASSEE 
String Bean and 
Beet Salad 


Applesauce Gingerbread 


Cottee 


BRISKET OF BEEF 
with Horse-radish Sauce 
Green Beans Cole Slaw 
Baked Apple 
Tea 
HOT MEAT LOAF 
SANDWICH 
Tomato Sauce 
Creamed Potatoes 
Spinach 
Fresh Fruit Cookies 
Milk 








FREE TO HOME ECONOMISTS—CLASSROOM STUDY KIT 


Consists of 25 re prints ot 


The Modern Attitude on Proteins 


Nutritionists, physicians and home economics teach 


ers agree that the eating habits of many people, be 
cause they do not get a sufficient quantity of protein 
foods in their diets, may lead to serious impairment 
of health. 

Without adequate proteins the tissue wear and 
tear of the body cannot be properly repaired o1 
replaced. , 

It stands to reason that the body needs nourish 
ment—including protein foods—at the very height 
of its productive hours. 

Not only that, but too often the effects of the 
haphazard breakfast are further aggravated by the 
effects of the sketchy, haphazard lunch, which 
means practically 24 hours from one square meal to 
the next. 

Authorities on nutrition point out that meat 
merits a place in the noontime meal, for meat is a 


rich source of complete, high quality proteins 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, Chicago 


This Seal means that all statements mad: 
bis eal means that all stat vents made (gui CPF are 
in this advertisement are acceptable to th 


MEDICAL 
Counctl on Foods and Nutrition of th ASSN. 








last month's 2-page advertisement “Nationwide Survey on Meat,”new B Vita 


American Medical Assoctation. 


min Chart, and new Thrift Meat Chart. Both charts 23 x 32 inches, in full 
color, Write American Meat Institute, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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Sit. 


Courtesy Spool Cotion ( 


It takes only two two-ounce skeins 
of knitting worsted to make this 
smart three-cornered hat. Diree- 
tions will be sent on request 


YMART sport shops are featuring 
KJ bags and belts to match coats, 
skirts, dresses, jerkins and jackets. 
These are worn either with the gar- 
ments they match or as contrasting ac- 
cessories. For example, a plaid purse 
and belt will set off a plain wool dress. 

Scraps left from your new fall 
clothes will make matching accessories 
which cost little but are high style. The 
scraps can be cut and stitched together 
to make the piecing a part of the de- 
sign. If you have not been sewing late- 
ly, you may have an old garment made 
of corduroy, firm spun rayon or closely 
woven tweed, not good enough to wear 
again or to give away, which will pro- 
vide pieces large enough for a matching 
belt and bag. Beware of loosely woven 
sleazy fabrics. They are hard to work 
on and will not wear well. 

The belts are easy to make. Simply 
sew pieces together to make a long 
straight length of material and proceed 
as Tor any belt. 

Handbags, although necessary, are a 
problem. Good ones are expensive, and 
making a complete bag is a task. But 
often the outside of a good bag becomes 
shabby before the inside fittings are 
worn out so a new cover will solve 


your problem. 


New Bags for Old 
Select a simple bag to start on and 
take as much care with the cutting, 


fitting and stitching of the cover as you 


Something for Vothing—Almost 


For STUDENTS—by Mary Eloise Stone 


would with any other well-made article. 

The easiest handbag to cover is the 
flat envelope type with a zipper across 
the top. To cover such a purse, mea- 
sure the width and add an extra inch 
for three-eighth-inch seams and ease in 
slipping on. Then measure the height, 
multiply by two and add an inch for fit 
and three or four inches for a fold- 
over flap. Then you can make a news- 
paper pattern, place it on your ma- 
terial and plan the best way to cut. 
You will need two strips of facing, each 
as long as the width of your bag plus 
seam allowance; one can be an inch and 
a half wide; the other should be the 
same width as the allowance you have 
made for the fold-over flaps, plus seam 
allowance, of course. 

After all pieces are cut out, do nec- 
essary piecing first, then pin together 
and slip on over bag to make sure that 
cover fits. Sew side seams on wrong 
side of material, baste and stitch on top 
facings. Hem fourth side of facing by 
hand or stitch neatly down. Finally, 
turn cover to right side and press thor- 


oughly. 


ANAAASAAAN 

















Now your new cover is finished, so 
dress up your bag immediately. For 
extra swank, you Can decorate the flap 
with a lacing of colored leather, as 
illustrated. These are simply waxed 
shoe strings, the kind used in skating 
shoes which cost only five cents a pair 
and come in a variety of colors. Better 
practice on a piece of extra material 
before you start inserting the lacing 
into your good bag. There’s a knack 
to getting the same slant each time. 
The easiest way is to punch two rows 
of holes at equal distances from each 
other, but not directly over each other, 
with a pencil or other sharp instrument. 
In tweed, it is better to separate the 
threads than to cut the fabric. Be sure 
to work with the leather flat, otherwise 


it will twist. 


A cover for a bag with a flat bottom 
and side gussets is made much the same 
as the envelope type except that the 
gussets and bottom pieces must be in- 
serted. Be sure that you make good 
square corners when you stitch. In this 
type of purse, it is necessary to tack 
the gusset edges and the top back of 
the bag to the finished cover. 


To Hold Your Knitting 


If you are lucky enough to own 
scraps of light-weight felt or similar- 
weight woolens, in various colors, ar- 
range the pieces in a decorative design, 
overlap the edges and blanket. stitch 
them together until you have an eigh- 
teen inch square. 

Fold the square in half, wrong side 
out and stitch the sides together by 
machine. Turn the upper edge one- 
fourth inch down on the inside and 
hem by hand. Then sew two large 
snaps to the top inside edges about five 
inches from each end. These will keep 
the top closed and your knitting secure. 

‘To make the handles, measure thirty- 
six twenty-four-inch lengths of yarn 
for each one. Then, using twelve 
lengths to a strand, braid three strands 
together loosely. Pin the handles to 
the outside of the bag four inches from 
the side edges and one inch from the 
top. Be sure to leave an inch of yarn 
below the pin. If this placement pro- 
vides a good balance for the bag, sew 
the handles firmly with yarn, remove 
pins and fray edges for one inch below 


fastening to make a tassel end. 
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P.S. In some home economics se\ 





ing classes, the girls swap scraps of 
left-over materials so they can have 


patchwork hats, belts and bags. 
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Dole Expects Every Pineapple 


To Be a Beauty 


In expecting every pineapple to be a beauty, Dole 
does not trust to luck or chance. Neither does 
Dole depend entirely upon Hawaii’s generous 
contributions of sunshine, soil and rain. Dole 
soil specialists and plant physiologists are con- 
stantly developing ways and means to produce 


ee ie 





Here’s the first step in growing Dole pineapples. 
This machine lays long strips of mulch paper over the 
cultivated soil and introduces fertilizer under the paper 
at the same time. 


pineapples that are finer in flavor, more delicate 
in texture, more abundant in juice. In the pic- 
tures below you will see some demonstrations 


of this care and skill which make Dole-grown 


pineapples 


values. 


so high in quality and nutritive 





The next step is planting healthy young pineapple 
slips by hand through the mulch paper. During this im- 
portant stage of growth, the paper keeps the soil warm 
and moist, and prevents weed growth. 





Here you see Dole pineapple plants being “fed.” 
Needing more iron than the plants are able to extract 
trom the Hawaiian soil, every plant is fed with an iron 
sulphate solution. 


DOLE Pineapple Products 


SLICED CRUSHED JUICE 
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TEORUTS 


The grand finale—every Dole Pineapple is a “beauty.” 
Here they are—big, plump, and luscious 
perfection in the Hawaiian sunshine 
picked and packed for you. 


ripened to 
ready to be 





FROM 
HAWAII, U.S.A. 


“GEMS*’ “ROYAL SPEARS” 
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The Frozen Food Industry 

By Harry Carlton 

University of Tennessee Press 

Price $2.00 Pp. 187 

Mr. Carlton is unquestionably the 
leading authority on the frozen food 
industry. In this book, he presents a 
reliable 


entire frozen food industry including 


and complete survey of the 


distribution, production for freezing, 
rates for 


This 


is an excellent book for quick reference 


processing operations, and 


cold storage and transportation. 


as well as for a thorough study of the 
industry. 


Cook It Outdoors 
By James Beard 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $1.75 Pp. 200 
Fresh air cooks from coast to coast 
will find this delightfully written book 


HOW TO PLAN MEALS FOR HOME DEFENSE 


SThere, 


Here’s what young home- 


makers should know — = 


Booklet sent for 3¢ stamp 


a 
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PW SNODAY our leaders recognize that sound 

| nutrition is essential to national defense. 
Only a strong people can build a strong na- 
tion. And strong people are built by proper 
diets. Meal planning has taken on a new 
meaning and new importance. 

How should meals be planned to promote 
health and vitality? How can consumers 
stretch their food dollars by wise buying? 
What should homemakers know about inex- 
pensive yet essential foods? 


Ways to eat better for less 
These are everyday problems in feeding a 
family which ‘‘Stretching the Food Dollar’ 
helps to solve. The section on Daily Needs 
shows the foods needed every day to pro- 
mote growth, supply energy and safeguard 
health. Meal Patterns help the homemaker 
to combine these foods into appetizing and 
varied meals. The section on Saving While 
You Spend gives practical pointers on how 
to make daily savings in the food bill. Con- 
venient tables tell how much to buy for the 
servings required. 

Timely material for classwork 
Here, in a handy, practical booklet, are the 
essentials of a safe food economy made sim- 
ple and easy. In the present defense emer- 
gency the material becomes especially time- 
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ly and helpful. 

“Stretching the Food Dollar”’ is one of the 
31 volumes in the Household Finance Li- 
brary of Consumer Education. Published to 
make consumers wiser managers and better 
buyers, these booklets are sent to anyone 
interested for mailing costs only. We'd like 
to send you a copy of “Stretching the Food 
Dollar’ so that you may judge its value to 
you as a Classroom text. With it you will 
receive a list of the other booklets in the 
series. Why don’t you send the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


. 
oration 
ESTABLISHED 1678 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
300 branches in 198 cities 
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Research Dept. PHE-10 - 
| HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 





| 919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois | 
| Please send me a copy of “Stretching the Food | 
| Dollar’ and complete list of titles in the Li 
brary of Consumer Education. I enclose a 3¢ | 
| stamp | 
| Name | 
| | 
| | 


Address 


City State 
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a source of inspiration and good advice. 
It contains everything an outdoor cook 
should know from diagrams showing 
how to build a fireplace to the fine 
points of open-spit cookery. 


Home and Family Living 
Revised 

By Justin and Rust 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 

Price $2.00 Pp. 751 

A new and more modern format with 
many more illustrations is only one of 
the improvements in this revision of a 
well known and successful textbook. 

Developed according to the unit 
problem plan of organization, each unit 


book 


home and family living. 


in the represents an aspect ot 
Each unit is 
divided into problems, lists of suggested 


The back 


ot the book contains a number of home 


activities and reading lists. 


experiences and projects, reference 
books for the teacher, sources of edu- 
cational films and an index made in- 


teresting with illustrations. 
Clothing for Women Revised 
By Laura I. Baldt 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 
Price $3.00 Pp. 549 
An old friend in a 
dress is this 1941 edition of Clothing 
for Women. Many sections have been 
illustrations 


new, attractive 


rewritten, and outmoded 
have been replaced by new drawings. 


Reviewed by Dorotuy S$. Day 


Setting Your Table 
By Helen Sprackling 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 213 


A single glance at this lavishly illus- 
trated table etiquette and service book 
shows that it is intended for the higher 
income groups. However, the smart 
hostess on a limited budget can adapt 
many of the suggestions to her less ex- 
pensive table appointments. 


Help Wanted—Female! 


By Margaretta Byers 
Julian Messner, Inc., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 386 


In this book on careers in the field 
of fashion, Miss Byers has done a good 
job in further clarifying the “fashion 
industry” for the ambitious thousands 
who are attempting to get somewhere 
in the field of feminine fashion. She has 


(Continued on page 362) 
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@ How many cupfuls in a 
No. 1 can? What are the 
food values of canned corn? 
What size cans are carrots 
packed in? Just turn to 
your copy of Libby’s Canned Vegetable Guidebook and 
you'll find the answer to almost any question that may 
come up. This book has been specially prepared for 
Home Economics teachers and their classes; it gives you 
a host of useful facts in handy digest form. Free copies 
are waiting for you and your students. . . clip the cou- 
pon below. 





















pt . . . 
* Fine vegetables, in cans with 


truly descriptive labels SBR RRR 





HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. PH-23: 
LIBBY, MCNEILL « LIBBY, CHICAGO 
Please send a free copy of your Canned Vege- 
table Guidebook to me and to the students 

whose names are attached. 


The Guidebook offered to you here has been pre- 
pared by one of the country’s largest canners of 
vegetables— Libby, M¢Neill & Libby. We at 
Libby's are proud of the vegetables we pack- 

of their flavor, texture, and carefully guarded 























0 nutritive values. Proud, too, of the way these NOME. . oo nnceddex ee 
ds vegetables are labeled. Libby was among the 
re first to develop descriptive labels, has recently Address --- -- ---- 
as tevised_them so that they do a notable job of - 

Be Cily ie’ osc I ati tal 


telling consumers just what’s in the can. 
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What Mothers Want 


Girls to Know 


(Continued from page 341) 





II] CLoTHING 

Less than one-fourth of all requests 
indicated an item pertaining to clothing. 
“Sewing” is the general term. Scanty 
mention is made of mending, darning, 


remodeling, ironing, making a button- 


hole, using a pattern and designing. 


a 
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More than one-half of these requests 
came from the parents of the youngest 
girls (7B grade). 


III THe Soctat Graces 


It is interesting to note that most of 
the requests pertaining to the social 
graces also came from the mothers of 
the youngest girls. Representing ap- 
proximately one-seventh of the total 
number of requests, these were perhaps 
Rather 
emphatic were the parents who _ indi- 
cated such skills as planning and serv- 


the most definitely expressed. 





The vitamin alphabet spells healthful 
foods prepared the Roper way. Foods 
retain their essential vitamins and 
natural flavors. Shrinkage is reduced. 
No other range offers so many 
cooking thrills. 


You'll marvel at the “Glo” broiler 
providing infra-red heat that’s up to 
20% faster...the patented “Stag- 
gered Top” that gives you extra room 
... the “Peasant-Ware” Broiler with 
Serve Tray for distinctive broiling and 
serving at the table. 


Ask for FREE booklet that gives you 
the ABCs of healthy vitamin cooking. 


.D. Roper 


en ee en me) 


ILLINODOS 



















ing meals, setting the table, seating the 
guests, table manners and etiquette as 
requisites of a charming hostess or a 
gracious guest. 


IV HousEKEEPING 

Do parents feel that twelve and 
thirteen-year-olds are too young to 
practice “budgeting”? How much at- 
tention should be given to “economy”? 
and “cleanliness” be 


’ 


Can ‘“neatness’ 
overemphasized? Such questions come 
to mind as one finds only about seven 
per cent of the total number of requests 
indicating items of this nature. 


V Famity RELATIONSHIPS 


To become a good wife and mother 
is perhaps the essence of training in 
homemaking. Four mothers had _ this 
ideal uppermost in mind when they 
made this single request. 


These notes of reply, although usu- 
ally very brief, are, nevertheless, de- 
lightful. “Good morning,” writes one 
father, “It would be nice for Helen to 
take cooking in homemaking classes, 
and thank you for thinking of the fam- 
ily in the matter.” From the same sec- 
tion of the community comes this note: 
“Dear daughter, I would be so glad to 
have you learn how to make bread and 
rolls with yeast. I can’t yet.” 

Is there any doubt of this busy 
mother’s sincerity? She writes: “Dear 
Shirley, I would like very much to have 
you learn to cook. It would be a lot of 
help in an emergency such as we have 
now with Ruby in the hospital, if you 
could do some simple cooking. Lov- 
ingly, Your Mother.” 

A keener interest than this portrayed 
by an older sister in a large and 
motherless family, would, indeed, be 
hard to find. 


“I would like very much for Carol to 
obtain a good sense of sewing in general 
and I know she will be taught to be care- 
ful and neat in your classes. 

“She is now at the age where a good 
conception of meal planning and _ enter- 
taining should interest her and also be 
valuable to her from now on. She can 
get the actual cooking experience at home 
but as to the other she would listen more 
readily to a teacher, 

“I know that she will be greatly bene- 
fited by these classes as the rest of us, 
her sisters, have.” 

Here is a typical request from 4 
Mexican mother: “Please teach Maria 
how to bake cakes.” Every one of these 
mothers sent a reply, usually written 


(Continued on page 354) 
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than-adequate diets because it supplies certain 
essential food values. 

Third, Lard out-performs other similar types of 
fats in shortening power by actual kitchen and 
laboratory test. 

These are obvious reasons for making Lard a 

regular item in today’s recipes. 


Tree Lifferd , DIRECTOR 


Food Economics Department, Armour and Company 


Lard has a new important part to 
play these days in the American diet. For fine Lard 
like Armour’s Star is going to work for America’s 
nutrition defense program ... doing its bit in the 
Nation's “‘health-plus’’ meals. Here are the reasons 
for Lard’s importance: First of all, it’s a basic 
American food—a high-quality food that fits into 
every budget. 

Second, Lard contributes to balanced, better- 


Star Lard is high in energy-value for buoyant living. 
It contains 4,080 calories per pound. And Star Lard 
is highly a ranks it with butter THIS LABORATORY 

in this important food quality. In addition to its x . 
energy value and thorough digestibility, recent re- ; SAPSSUARSS STAR LANG'S NOH QUALITY | 
search reveals that lard is an excellent source of : y 

certain of the essential fatty acids which cannot be 
manufactured by the body. 

Baking is better when lard is the shortening used, 
because lard has higher shortening power than any 
other type of plastic fat. What's more, Star Lard is 
versatile. It can be used as the shortening for dozens 
of types of baked goods — pies, pastries, biscuits, 


Ti 


4 


FREE?! 


cookies, cakes, bread; as well as deep fat frying. And 
Star Lard is completely standardized. It is refined 
from the selected fats of Government-Inspected ani- 
mals, designated by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
It is prepared under the strictest laboratory control. 


The Detailed Booklet, ALL ABOUT 
LARD for Teaching Use 


and 2 One-Pound Packages of 
Star Lard for Classroom Use. 


It is Texturated, an exclusive Armour process which 
breaks down the fat particles to a velvety-fine, creamy 


. , Y . Both will be sent to you posthaste if you will clip the coupon below 
consistency ; means finer baking, easier blending. 


and paste it to a penny postcard with ‘i name and address. Specify 
number of copies of booklet you need. 

Marie Gifford, Director, Food Economics Dept. 

Armour and Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Miss Gifford: Please send me free the 2 one-pound packages of 
Star Lard and.........copies of the booklet, All About Lard, which you 
offered for classroom use. 
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City 
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by the daughter, sometimes signed by 
the mother. And three-fourths of them 
expressed a desire to have daughter 
learn to cook. Practically every Negro 
mother wants her daughter to learn to 
sew. It is a matter of common obser- 
vation that Mexican girls show greater 
interest and ability in handling textile 
materials and the sewing machine, 
while Negro girls show greater apti- 
tude and skill in handling American 
food materials and kitchen equipment. 
Perhaps in each case the mother is 
eager for opportunities to make up de- 


ficiencies of which she herself is cog- 
nizant. 

A Jewish mother writes, “I would 
like very much for my daughter to 
learn the art of good manners. Al- 
though she is a well-mannered girl, I 
feel every one can stand a little polish- 
ing along these lines.” 

It is gratifying to find a few re- 
sponses signed by both parents. Several 
mothers, and fathers too, were em- 
phatic in expressing personal opinion. 
“I think every girl should learn to 
cook” holds first place. “I think sewing 








THESE 4 BOOKLETS 
HELP IN YOUR COOKERY CLASSES 


FRYING FACTS 


Because of their widespread acceptance by Home Eco- 
nomics teachers, the makers of Crisco again offer these 
four authoritative booklets on Cookery. 


The Pie booklet merits unusual attention. 


OFFER PRACTICAL 


“en ~ aes, & 





It has been 





revised to include Crisco’s simple new pastry method. 
Because this new method assures tender, flaky pie crust, 
it lends itself especially well to the teaching of both 
beginners and advanced students. 

The booklets on Cooking Fats and Frying Fats are of 
particular interest at this time also when attention is 
being centered around nutritional values and economy. 
Sample sets of these four booklets are now being dis- 
tributed. If you have not already received your free 


copies, write for them. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Dept.. Ivorydale, Ohio 








is most important” ranks second. Some 
requests were, indeed, all 
when expressed in these terms, “Every- 
thing a good housewife should know.” 
A few replies offered no enlightenment 
yet not discouragement, either. They 
were usually expressed somewhat like 
this: “I want you to do just as you 


inclusive 


are doing now.” 

The promptness and eagerness with 
which most of these parents responded 
are, indeed, evidence of their interest in 
the needs of the child and of their 
confidence in the ability of the school to 
meet these needs. 

The curriculum in homemaking 
should never be static. With industrial 
development come changes in type of 
residence and consequent changes in 
household equipment and_ appliances. 
These, in turn, affect methods of house- 
hold management and processes which 
in their turn have a tremendous in- 
fluence upon family life. With all this, 
parents have expectations and ambitions 
for their children and these should have 
their place in the building of the cur- 
riculum. A study of the correlation of 
parents’ objectives for their children 
and the fleeting interests of boys and 
girls undoubtedly would throw further 
light upon the continuous problem of 
evaluating a satisfying homemaking 


curriculum. 


New Cotton Stockings 


Full-fashioned cotton hosiery for 
every occasion are now making a strong 
bid for the place previously occupied by 
silk. They are available in various 
weights and designs for sports and 
street wear, and in a fine mesh for 


afternoon and evening. 





In 1940, four times as much cot- 
ton was used in the United States 
as wool, silk and rayon combined. 

This table shows the trend of tex- 
tile consumption. 


1920 


Cotton 2.828,100,000 Ibs. 
Wool 314,200,000 “ 


Silk 29,300,000 “ 


Rayon 8.700.000 “ 
1929 

Cotton 3,422,700,000 Ibs. 

Wool 368,100,000 “ 

Silk 81,300,000 “ 

Rayon 133,400,000 “ 
1940 

Cotton 3,964,400,000 Ibs. 

Wool 411,100,000 “ 

Silk 35,800,000 ~ 

Rayon 487,500,000 “ 
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Our Party Service Kit 


(Continued from page 342) 





woman has acquired a new and impor- 
tant pride in her copper kettle which 
she has neglected for many years. Pol- 
ished and glowing, these serve a double 
purpose at the party table. They are 
what is 


beautiful in themselves and, 


more important, they give their indivi- | 


dual owners a new sense of pride in 
owning something beautiful. 

Many worthwhile social experiences 
have resulted from the use of our party 
kit. Young ladies and women have 
learned to set a table properly, to ar- 
range for “traffic,” to preside at a cof- 
fee table 
many functions. For the first time, the 


and to act as hostesses at 
women are having their rightful oppor- 
tunity to enjoy presiding. A little old 
lady who was at a flower show where 
refreshments were served was asked to 
preside at the coffee table for awhile. 
Just as she was ready to sit down she 
turned in her tracks and walked into 
the kitchen. 
thought she was 


Those on the committee 
off.” In a 
moment she returned wearing a fresh 


“ce 
scared 


crisp apron, not feeling completely 


dressed until she had on her 


apron. (European folk costumes usu- 
ally include an attractive apron.) 

Other agencies interested in affording 
people of limited means the pleasure of 
managing, staging and attending smart- 
ly appointed affairs can develop a kit 


similar to ours. Money is no block. 


party | 


It’s a challenge to get good results at | 


low cost. The school as a community 
center, the neighborhood social welfare 


house, the county agent’s office, the | 


county federation of 


any of these can develop a kit. We 
think that a should be 


small fee 


women’s clubs, 


charged: first, to help support the kit | 


and to make it pay for itself; secondly, 
and equally and if not more important, 
to keep people from feeling that public 


agencies should give them something | 


for nothing. 

The 
building and operating our party service 
kit has been well worthwhile. During 
the past five years, it has given thou- 


time 


sands of people pleasure in a social ex- 
perience which has made life somewhat 
ticher for them. 





Be sure to read “How to Take Good 
Photos” in the November issue of 
Practical Home Economics. 
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TAY tots 


Milk-rich recipes, that make fine- 
flavored food, can be of great help 
in following the recommendations 
of nutrition authorities who are en- 
deavoring to improve the physical 
condition of our men, women and 
children. 


The latest collection, ‘67 Fail- 
Proof Recipes for 2 and 4 and 6”, 
perfected by the Home Economics 
Department of Pet Milk Company, 
make a wide variety of dishes ap- 
propriate for fall and winter—every 
one tempting to look at and deli- 
cious to eat, yet easy to prepare— 
all of them most wholesome because 
of the extra whole milk substances 
and extra vitamin D they contain. ‘ 

















By using Irradiated Pet Milk, it 
is possible easily to include an extra 
amount of pure, safe, whole milk 
plus extra vitamin D in dishes that 
taste better because of the milk 
they contain. 

Because Pet Milk is double rich, 
it can be diluted with broths, liquids 
off vegetables and fruit juices to 
add flavor and valuable minerals 
and vitamins which would other- 
wise be wasted—it can be used in 
place of cream—it will replace 
eggs and butter—all at a saving in 
expense due to the fact that Pet 
Milk costs less generally than ordi- 
nary milk, less than one-third as 


much as cream. 





I teach (subjects) _ 
Name____ 
City 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1447; Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me, free of charge, “67 Fail-Proof Recipes for 2 and 4 and 6” 


in school (grade) 
Address - 
— State = , — 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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Work for High 
Sanitary Standards 
(Continued from page 343) 





silverware. A spoon, the rim of a cup 
that 


touches the lips of a person with a cold 


or the surface of any utensil 


or other communicable disease may 


carry the germs from one user to the 
next. Since children are particularly 
disease, it 


susceptible to contagious 


should be of vital concern to the lunch- 
that dishwashing be 
with health 


room manager 


done in accordance local 
regulations. 

Hands, as well as dishes, may be dis- 
ease transmitters. Therefore the im- 
portance of meticulous handwashing for 
all kitchen and lunchroom help—as well 
as for pupils—cannot be overempha- 
sized. Frequent use of soap, hot water 
and a nail brush, and the careful dry- 
ing of hands on clean individual towels 
should be automatic, particularly after 


touching the hair or face, using a hand- 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF 
LEATHER ARTICLES 





A housekeeping suggestion by the Makers of Johnson’s Wax 























Leather articles in the home need spe- 
cial care. Without a little attention from 
time to time, their rich beauty will soon 
become scarred and faded. 

Just about the best treatment you can 
give all leather articles is an occasional 
polishing with Johnson’s Wax — the 
same Johnson's Wax that has been used 
on floors, furniture and woodwork for 
over 50 years. 

First of all, wax beautifies leather 
with a mellow lustre. Second, it makes 
leather more water-repellent — protects 
it against scuffing and scratching. Third, 
wax acts as a dry lubricant —helps pre- 
serve leather for a long period. 


Check list of leather 
articles in the home that 
should be waxed: 


Luggage 
Shoes 

Book Covers 
Cushions 
Furniture 
Desk Sets 
Brief Cases 
Purses 

Belts 

Patent Leather 
Billfolds 
Riding Boots 
Golf Bags 
Ski Boots 


Lp y , ; 
Remember Johnson’s Wax is a blend 


of pure waxes. A little goes far — gives long- 
Jasting protection. For over half a century, 
women who take pride in their homes have 
found it pays to use genuine Johnson's Wax. 
There are 100 different home uses listed on 
the can. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, !INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN 


kerchief or going to the toilet. Clean 
uniforms or coverall aprons for all 


who serve or handle food are requisite 
to the sanitary lunchroom. Head bands 
or hair nets improve the appearance 
and keep stray hairs out of food. 
Household experts recommend keep- 
ing things clean by frequent cleaning 
rather than intensive cleaning at inter- 
vals. This system minimizes wear and 
tear on both equipment and personnel. 
Soap and running hot water are es- 
sentials for practically every kind of 
cleaning. Add to these steel wool, an 
abrasive, ammonia and a good drain 
cleaner to complete the list of every- 
day necessities. Circumstances deter- 
mine the quantity and quality of clean- 
ing equipment. The bare essentials are 
a broom, a dustpan, a mop, a scouring 
brush, clean dust cloths and a galvan- 
ized pail. These may be supplemented 
by a vacuum cleaner, a dishwasher or 
other time and labor saving equipment. 
The lunchroom 
ager must be prepared for constant 


conscientious man- 
warfare against insects and rodents un- 
less she can afford regular preventive 
service by a professional exterminator. 
Under ordinary circumstances _ these 
pests can be controlled without too 
much difficulty if a few essential sup- 
plies are purchased and used regularly. 

The most effective insecticides are the 
most poisonous; therefore, the utmost 
care must be observed in their use. 
This means keeping them away from 
food and children and pets. Sodium 
fluoride, the most commonly used _poi- 
son, is the basis of many commercial 


insecticides. Usually it can be pur- 


chased in powdered form wherever 
drugs, hardware or seeds are sold. 
Pyrethrum powder is non-poisonous 


and consequently safe to use around 
food cupboards, but it is a less effective 
exterminator. Treatment with pyreth- 
rum must be repeated at frequent inter- 
vals because the powder loses its po- 
tency when exposed to the air. Sprays 
of kerosene oil and pyrethrum extract 
are excellent but they kill by direct con- 
tact only. Borax, also used as an in- 
secticide, is slow in action. 

A satisfactory insecticide is a com- 
bination of pyrethrum and sodium flu- 
This 
mixture does the work promptly and 
effectively. The pyrethrum draws the 
their hideouts and _ the 


oride mixed in equal quantities. 


roaches from 
sodium fluoride brings quick death. 
Insecticides should be sprinkled oF 
sprayed in cracks and corners, in rot 
ting wood or wherever insects congre- 
gate, and left for two or three days 
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If one treatment is insufficient, the ap- 
plications should be repeated in a week 
or two. 

The cockroach is perhaps the most 
offensive of all insects that infest the 
lunchroom because it is a potential dis- 
ease carrier. Cockroaches usually con- 
gregate at night near sinks and drain- 
behind kitchen cabinets and 
radiators and under the trim of win- 
dows and doors. If disturbed they run 
rapidly for cracks, holes in walls and 
wall or floor openings around water 


boards, 


and steam pipes. A knowledge of cock- 
roach habits is the key to their destruc- 
tion. Their hideouts can best be dis- 
covered by watching them run for shel- 
ter when a darkened room is lighted. 
The methods used against cockroaches 
are generally effective in controlling 
silverfish. 

A mild climate permits cockroaches 
to breed outdoors. Where buildings in 
such a climate are loosely constructed, 
the lunchroom may be constantly rein- 
fested unless cockroaches can be traced 
to their 
minated. 


breeding places and _ exter- 

Food supplies and laundry brought 
into the lunchroom should be carefully 
examined for stray roaches which are 
often carried from place to place hid- 
ing in packages. It is best to deal only 
with those tradespeople who keep their 
premises clean and roach free. 

The technique of fighting ants, like 
that for other insects, is to locate and 
destroy their nests. Ants which crawl 
over food are only the workers. No 
matter how many workers are killed, 
the queen in her hiding place, indoors 
or outdoors, continues to breed. 

Sometimes boiling water will kill a 
colony of ants if the nest is near the 
surtace. Kerosene is effective but it is 
inlammable and 
tor indoor use. 


therefore dangerous 
Sodium fluoride and 
pyrethrum are much safer. Carbon bi- 
sulphate, although expensive, is effective 
when poured down ant holes. Shallow 
dishes containing a solution made by 
dissolving one ounce of tartar emetic 
or sodium arsenite in one pint of thick 
Sugar syrup will attract and kill ants. 
To keep ants from climbing onto table 
tops, ice chests and other furniture 
place the legs in shallow containers of 
kerosene. 

There are many ways of eliminating 
the housefly—screened windows and 
doors, fly papers, swatters, traps, poi 
soned preparations. In addition to many 
anti-fly liquids, py 
rethrum extract diluted with refined 
kerosene is effective. Apply liquid prep 


g00d commercial 
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arations to screens with a good spray 
gun or spray a room after the doors 
and windows have been closed. Ten to 
fifteen minutes should elapse before the 
room is aired. A satisfactory fly bait 
can be made with three teaspoontuls of 
commercial formalin to one pint of milk 


and a little brown sugar. Soak a blot- 
ting paper in the solution, place it in a 


shallow dish and keep it moist by add- 


ing water occasionally. 


Sanitary care of privies and prompt 


removal of garbage, fermenting farm 


wastes and other filth 


breeding places. This requires cleanli- 
ness not only in the lunchroom but in 
environs. 


the entire school and _ its 


Manure anywhere near the school 
premises should be sprinkled with a 
solution made by dissolving one pound 


of borax in five gallons ot water. 


removes fly 


To exterminate rats and mice ordi- 
nary traps which snap shut when the 
bait is removed are most eftective. Uhey 
should be placed against walls, behind 
barrels and boxes and wherever rats 
Birdseed, rolled oats and 


make good bait. Red 


congregate. 


other cereals 


Canco’s New Nutritional Booklet is Ready! 





“Make America Strong” Is Now Available 


To Teachers and 


VER SINCE the National Nutrition Con- 

ference for Defense was held on May 

26, 27, 28, of this year, Canco has been 

preparing a new booklet called ‘Make 
America Strong”... 


You'll find this booklet helpful in all 
courses tying in with the National Pro- 
gram on Nutrition. Written in popular, 
non-technical language, ‘‘Make America 
Strong” is designed for classroom distribu- 
tion. And it is now available in reasonable 
quantities to teachers and home economists. 


. ' 

Here are just a few of the ' 

topics offered in “Make 1: 

Ps 7 ‘ 

America Strong”’: ' 

‘ 

ine ; ; ' 

LY ... interpretation of gov- : 

ernment-approved diet as out- : 

lined at the National Nutrition e 
Conference for Defense .. . 1 Name 

A ‘ 

a 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 


<b> 


WY ...a simple explanation of 
basic nutritional facts... 


ahs, , P : 
WY ... a clear discussion of 


what the major vitamins and 
minerals do for you, and lists 


Street 


enter my order for 
America Strong,” the new nutritional booklet helpful in 
connection with the national program on nutrition and diet 


Please 


institut 


Home Economists 


of foods from which you'll get each one... 


A, . 
WW ...sample, economical, well-balanced 
menus... 
A : ve 
W ... offer of a recipe booklet, containing 


menus as well as many interesting and in- 
formative, nutritive recipes. 


REF Order your supply of “Make America Strong,” 
today! It will help you in your all-important job of 
building strong, healthy Americans, Fill out the cou- 
pon below. You'll receive your order of booklets as 
soon as possible. American Can Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, New York. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


copies of “*Make 


(,rade 








squill, a vegetable bulb, is deadly to 
rats but non-poisonous to other animals 
and human beings. Sometimes rats can 
be driven away by dropping a few 
lumps of calcium carbide or a handful 
of mothballs into the rat holes. Pow- 
dered lye will kill rats eventually if 
sprinkled along their paths or near their 
usual haunts. It clings to their skin, 
and in cleaning their bodies they cannot 
avoid eating it. Both calcium carbide 
and lye belong in the “dangerous” class. 
Chloride of zinc with pinewood oil is 


a good deodorizer to use if a rat dies 
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DOUBLE RICH! 


VEGETABLE CHOWDER 
MADE WITH 
UNDILUTED CARNATION 








in a hole near the lunchroom. 

A program of cleanliness which starts 
with the kitchen equipment and winds 
up with the elimination of all rubbish 
from the school surroundings is the 
lunchroom director’s best ally in her 
campaign to maintain high sanitary 


standards for her school. 


REFERENCES 

U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletins 
Nos. 144, 147, 182 

Destroying Insect Invaders, DuPont Co. 

Insects, Your Problem and Mine, John 
Powell & Company 


VEGETABLE 
CHOWDER 


Me 

< “te 3 thsps, butter 
nd cook slowly for 5 

— With a thinly 

Sced onion, Add one 

No, 2 t 

* < Can, each 
Cream -style = 


corn 
Matoes » toe 


» and string 
beans cut in l4.; - 
72-inch 
- Add ] tsp. salt 
slowly about 15 
Remoy e 
heat and 
t ; ‘ 
all can Carnation 


Milk, Yield: 2% ats 


Pieces 
Cook 


min, 
from 


slowly stir in 






Home Economists will quickly note the many advantages of such a dish. 
It’s a meal in itself, and a tempting one—with its combination of vege- 
tables and the food value of a full can of Irradiated Carnation Milk. 
Used undiluted for cooking, Carnation supplies valuable amounts of 
milk solids and milk fats. A delicious concentrated way to help take 
care of the child’s—and the adult’s—daily milk quota. 

Free! The 44-page Carnation “Year Book of Menus and Recipes.” 
With some wonderful ideas for milk-rich dishes. Address Carnation 


Company, Dept. 702-T, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 


4 “FROM CONTENTED 


cows’ 




















A Library System 
to the Rescue 


After many sleepless nights, wonder- 
ing how I could keep other departments 
from disturbing my classes with re- 
quests for aid during school hours yet 
continue the Home Economics Depart- 
ment’s service to the school as a whole, 
the following plan was born: 

A portion of the clothing room, near 
the entrance to the homemaking center, 
was converted into a library unit with 
a student librarian in charge. This en- 
viable position was rotated at frequent 
intervals with eligibility based on merit. 
The librarian’s duties are five-fold: she 
keeps a record of library facilities, re- 
cording references to be used and tak- 
ing charge of loan books and_ other 
material; she gets out laboratory sup- 
plies for food classes and equipment 
for both sewing and foods classes; she 
acts as hostess receiving all guests; she 
records classroom notes; she takes care 
of all who come to borrow or return 
borrowed articles. 

This plan which has been tried and 
found practical has, in addition to 
solving the problem of breaks in the 
classroom discussion due to interrup- 
tions of various kinds, encouraged the 
girls to put forth greater effort in class 
work and classroom conduct in order 
to gain the honor of holding the post 
of librarian. 

Ora Williams Cheaney, 


Mayo-Underwood High School 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Why Two Sections? 





Milk 


This issue of Practica Home Eco- 
NOMICS is composed of two_ sections. 
This is section number one. Section 
number two is an eight-page colored in- 
sert which contains a complete choric 
speech play, a list of our other home 
economics plays and twenty-one coupons 
for requesting educational material of- 
fered by our advertisers. 

The use of two sections makes it 
possible for you to detach the coupons 
without mutilating the main section ot 
the magazine. The coupons can then 
be filled in and mailed in one envelope 
for us to distribute to the individual 
companies. Section two also gives you 
a play in a convenient leaflet form 
which can be used and filed separately. 

We mention this added service be- 
cause occasionally, when we have used 
two sections, a subscriber will write us 
that she has not received her second 


section. Both are mailed together. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Hobnobbin’ with the Goblins 


The witches ride high on this—the scariest, merri- 
est of holidays. Climax your Hallowe'en party with 
superb refreshments—apple cider and Hallowe'en 
tarts. The pastry shells and covers have a particu- 
larly delicious taste and texture, thanks to the 





use of that versatile cereal, KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN. 


CHESS TARTS 


2 eggs 14 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 cup brown sugar 1, teaspoon cloves 

1 tablespoon melted 34 cup chopped walnut 
butter meats 

1% cup milk 1, cup currants 

4 teaspoon vanilla 1 recipe All-Bran 
extract pastry 





Beat eggs well; add sugar and butter; mix thor- 
oughly. Add milk, flavoring, spices, nut meats and 
currants. Line tart pans with All-Bran pastry; fill 
with mixture and bake in moderate oven (375° F.) 
about 45 minutes. Yield: Eight 3-inch tarts 


ALL-BRAN PASTRY 
1% cup Kellogg's 1', cups flour 
All-Bran 1, teaspoon salt 

1, cup shortening 
4 tablespoons cold water (more or less) 
Roll All-Bran until fine: combine with 
flour and salt. Cut in shortening. Add 
water, a little at a time, until dough is 
moist enough to hold together. Roli out 
on lightly floured board to about one- 
eighth inch in t 1ickness. 


seo 
* 


tellug gs 
ALLBRAN 


dh _WATURAL 
— CAXATIVE 
CEREAL 
























SOMETHING NEW/ A 
“SANDWICH SALAD... >b., 















BANANA PEANUT BUTTER SALAD 
l ripe banana* 2 tbsps. peanut butter Crisp salad greens 
*Use ripe bana t 


Peel and cut banana lengthwise into halves. Spread cut 
surface of one half with peanut butter. Top with corres 
ponding half of banana, pressing together firmly. Cut into 
about %-inch slices. Arrange on greens. One large serving 
or two medium-sized servings. 








Serve with mayonnaise or cream dressing. 






Fruit Dispatch Company, Home Economics Dept. 
Pier 3, North River, New York 


Send me free copy of Banana Salad Bazaar, 24-page S| 
illustrated booklet of delightful new salad recipes 
itt il ‘| 
\ role 
4 


City 
BANANA SALAD UNITED FRUIT BANANAS dist, by FRUIT DISPATCH CO ra 


RECIPE BOOK 
ee 
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News Notes 


(Continued from page 328) 


Ohio State University has announced 


a new retail marketing curriculum 
planned to prepare women for execu- 
tive positions in department, ready-to- 
wear, home furnishings and furniture 
stores. Students will take, in addition 
to Ohio State’s basic marketing course, 
three courses in home economics deal- 
ing with textiles, clothing and home 
furnishings, and two in fine arts deal 
ing with the application of the principles 
of art to clothing and home furnishing. 





Practical experience will be provided 
in local stores. In addition to work in 
the afternoons and on Saturdays, each 
student will be expected to spend ap- 
proximately ten minutes “on the job” 
before graduation. 

Although this course is planned as 
a permanent part of the Ohio State cur- 
riculum, in recognition of woman’s in- 
creasing importance in the business 
world, it is expected to play a valuable 
role in preparing women for positions 
now being vacated by men entering na- 
tional defense industries and armed ser- 


vice. 


‘This NEW TEACHING AID 


fits logically into your 


Home Economics Program 





Wardrobe,” 


“Washing the Modern 
three useful pieces of educational ma- 
terial developed by the makers of Ivory 
Flakes and used for the first time last 
year, has proved to be of practical help 
to scores of Home Economics teachers. 
They have found that this new material 
fits logically into their Home Economics 
programs and that the instruction it of- 
fers is practical, helpful and interesting 
to students, 

The three pieces are as follows: 

1A 


teacher’s outline for a sample 


washing demonstration. Suitable also 
for student use. 

















many 
things 


Flakes. 





2. A student’s manual containing com- 
plete washing directions for various 
types of garments together with spe- 

fibers 


cial information on different 
and fabrics, 


3. A Wash Test report card which helps 
student 
washing test on any fabric. 


each to make a_ practical 


If you have not already received a 
sample set of this new teaching mate- 
With the sample 
set you will receive a blank for order- 


rial, write for it now. 


ing enough complete sets for each stud- 


ent in your classes. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Dept. 


Ivorydale, Ohio 
x *k * 


9 out of 10 leading makers of famous stockings 
. .. well-known makers of baby clothes . . . and 
other 


manufacturers of fine washable 
. advise washing them with Ivory 


Because they know that this fast-disolv- 
ing flake form of pure, gentle Ivory Soap pro- 
vides safe care for fine washable garments . . . 
for delicate materials and soft colors, 








Dates To Remember 
October 5 to 11—National 
Week. Be fire 


conscious to safeguard against loss ot 


Pre- 


prevention 


lire 


vention 


lite and property by fire. 

October 20 to 23—Twenty-fourth an- 
nual meeting of the American Diet- 
etic Association, Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

October 21 to 22—National 
Demonstration Council, Nashville. 

October 29 to November 1—National 


Home 


School Cafeteria Association, Gunter 
Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. 
November 6 to 8—Conference of Food 
Service Directors, Commodore Hotel 
New York City. 
November 9 to 15—Twenty-first ob- 
servance of American Education 


Week. 


for a Strong America. ‘Topic for No- 


General theme—Education 


vember 15—Enriching Family Life. 





Training Fingers 
In School 


Industrial America is clamoring for 
young workers who can do things with 
their hands. Dexterity of hands and 
fingers comes through long practice and 
that 


experiences at 


develop 
Voca 


tional homemaking offers many oppor- 


often practice must 


through hand. 
tunities for hand work. Recently, mem 
bers of our class became interested in 
table decorations and although some 
might not consider school hours prac- 
tically spent in that direction, we gave 
a week’s class time to this project. ‘The 
first day was spent in discussion, dem- 
onstration and practice in cutting and 
ruffing crepe paper. ‘The rest of the 
time was devoted to the development of 
individual projects. 

At first, ideas for party favors and 
decorations were suggested by the in- 
structor since these girls had had no 
previous experience and no formal art 
classes. Ideas grew out of ideas, how- 
ever. Paper tore less frequently and 
the girls gained confidence in their abil- 
ity to manipulate paper, paste and scis- 
sors. ‘The first tendency was to make 
everything too large, but as a girl be- 
came more skilled, she found it easier 
to make small decorations. 

Now we have a good library of party 
decorations, many of them original 
creations of the girls, and I am sure 
there is a transfer of finger skill so 
that even the ruffling of paper has a 
practical place in’ vocational home 
making training, 


Marvel Cox, Seneca, Kansas 
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Homemaking Education 





in the High School Thrifty Source of Protein and 


Vitamins ... Try Toasting them 





By 4 — for Grand New Flavor — for 
MAUDE WILLIAMSON | Easier Shelling. 


MARY S. LYLE 
Easy to slice, grind or chop, Brazil Nuts 


ESIGNED primarily to meet the needs of students who wh. ba are delicious in cakes, cookies, breads 

are preparing to teach homemaking on the high- Ee and desserts. Toast them first if you 
school level, this well-known text has been completely y a f ee f , i 
revised in the light of the newer concepts of education. Petcs preter . . . just heat for 15 minutes in 
which take into particular consideration the problems of - 
home and family living. Emphasis has been placed on new flavor—also, makes them easier to 
learning through experience, solving everyday personal shell. Added to salads and combined 
and home problems, and the cooperation of home and it cesta atea Bhal gait 
school. Attention is given to the handling of adult groups WHEY VEQStavles, Che: Digi Protein Conteris 
as a part of the high-school program. The course of the 
text follows the order in which the prospective teacher substitute for meat. 
meets her problems and provides concrete suggestions for 
solving them. : ’ 

bo FREE — 32-page illustrated recipe 
Illustrated book containing 79 recipes, State quan- 
. \ tities desired for use in tood and cook- 
Price, $3.00 ing classes. Address: Brazil Nut Asso- 
ciation, Dept. P.H.-3, 60 Hudson Street, 


New York City. 


slow oven. Toasting brings out delicious 


of Brazil Nuts serves as an inexpensive 


484 pages 








D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 W. 32nd St. New York, N. Y. 




















teachers are careful to point out to 
their students the often overlooked facts 


Good Grooming Programs Should 
about underarm perspiration. That is why 
Encourage Day-Long Freshness ! so many of them welcome and tes our an 


educational material covering the impor- 
tant subject of grooming. 

Underarm odor is so fatal to charm. Yet 
it can occur unknowingly even a short 
time after a freshening bath or shower 
For a bath only takes care of past perspira- 
tion. Everyone, winter and summer, needs a 
dependable deodorant like Mum to prevent 
risk of underarm perspiration odor to come. 

Mum is the leading deodorant used by 
millions of women because it is quick, safe, 
sure. Mum will not irritate skin nor harm 
fabrics. Mum prevents underarm odor 
without attempting to stop perspiration. 


FREE TEACHING HELPS 
Send the coupon in the 
center of this publica- 
tion for free material 
on Personal Daintiness. 
You will find it espe- 
cially planned to make 
your personal care unit 
more effective, more in- 
teresting. Available to 
High School and Col- 
lege Teachers only, 


"7 A Product of Bristol-Myers Company 
UM TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF PERSPIRATION 


OCTOBER, 1941 


fake most Hoine Economics 





““XERM WARFARE” is a daily routine 

in the Lehn & Fink laboratories. Here 
millions of dangerous bacterial public ene- 
mies are carefully nurtured and propagated 
to supply germ ‘“‘guinea pigs’ to test the 
potency of Lysol. 


Nothing is left to chance where human 
life and health may be at stake. This pains- 
taking precaution means that you can 
always use Lysol with absolute confidence 
that it will ‘“‘work’’ when you need it. 


From raw material to finished product — 
the quality and germ-killing efficiency of 
Lysol is protected by rigid laboratory tests, 
under the direction of chemists and bac- 
teriologists. 


Due to its concentrated germ-killing 
strength—Lysol actually costs you less to 
use than many inferior products. Always 
insist upon genuine Lysol, the product 
relied upon in leading hospitals, clinics and 
homes for more than 50 years, 

You are cordially invited to visit the 
Lehn & Fink plant—in Bloomfield, N. J. 
Lysol’s most convincing advertisement. 

Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
P.H.L.-1041, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 
on household and personal uses of Lysol. 


Disinfectant 


Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
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Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 350) 





| analyzed people, jobs and business or- 
| ganizations. She has given concrete sug- 


gestions for both novice and runner-up. 

Any school interested in vocational 
guidance should have this book as a 
reference for classes in consumer edu- 


cation, textiles and clothing merchan- 


| dising, salesmanship, and job analysis. 


Reviewed by Dorotuy S. Day 


| #& New Recipes by Fred Wing. Pub- 


lished by Edelmuth Company, New 


York. Price 50c. 
Chinese recipes made with Ameri- 
obtainable in 


ingredients easily 


neighborhood stores—all tested — by 


Mabel 


Consultant. 


Stegner, Home Economics 


* BipLtioGRAPHY—A Beginner's Guide 
to the Making, Evaluation and Use of 
Bibliographies by Marion Villiers Hig- 
gins. Published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York, 42 pages, price 60c. 

“Bibliography” is divided into four 
definitions, functions 


sections: types, 


and bibliographical form; 


evaluations of bibliographies; how to 


objectives ; 
compile a bibliography. It is concise, 
easy to read and an invaluable aid in 


preparing bibliographies. 


*® Housing in the United States, pre- 
pared by Archie W. Troelstrup for the 
Committee on Experimental Units of 
the North Central Association of Col- 


Company, 79 pages, price 48c. 

‘This is the fourth unit prepared by 
the Committee to meet the need for a 
new type of text material in the sec- 
ondary school. Following an overview, 

a statement of objectives and an intro- 
duction answering the question, Why 
study the housing problem in America ?, 
there are four chapters and four appen 
in picture, 


dices. ‘Vhe chapters show 


chart and type: 1. housing shortages in 





the United States, 2. the effects of sub- 


| standard housing, 3. why we have sub 
standard housing and 4. how we are 


attempting to solve housing problems. 


‘The appendices include problems and 


| projects for discussion, a list of major 
housing agencies, a classroom, a library 
| and a general bibliography and a list 
| of aids for teachers planning units on 
housing. 


(Concluded on page 364) 


leges and Secondary Schools, Ginn and _ 








BE A GLAMOUR GIRL 


Choose the right colors in your Fall ward- 
robe by using this: 


Color Analysis Set (Paper) $1.50 
Color Analysis Set (Cloth) $3.50 


ADP PPAAAA 


PALS SS SIF PLISG 





PP APAALA 


YSYAYYA AAA AA AAAAL AAAI 


WHAT COLORS DO YOU WEAR BEST? In 
this set you will find THREE helps in answering 
this question: 


FIRST: A set of 38 paper collars or of 50 cloth 
collars, large size, 12x18, with eyelets 
and ties, to test becomingness of 
colors on each girl. These 38 colors 
are standard gradations of the color 
wheel, not colors that change with 
each season. 


A complete analysis of TWENTY-FIVE 
types of blondes, brunettes, titians, 
and gray-haired types, so you may 
find JUST where you belong. 

THIRD: A detailed COLOR CHART, listing the 
most becoming colors that each type 
can wear. 

ADD THIS HELPFUL COLOR ANALYSIS SET 


TO YOUR ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL, and see 
what fun the girls have! 


SECOND: 


Order direct from 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 








BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 


Bakers’ bread is rich 
in nourishment, 
delicious, economical. 


Eat Bread at Every Meal 


Copyright, 1941, by Standard Brands Incorporated 








Illustrated 
$2.00 Each 


Delightful 
Career 


Novels 

for Home 

Economics 

Specialists 

By 

MAY WORTHINCTON 
Two lively novels, particularly attractiy 
to young people who are planning a caree 
in Home Economics. Packed with pra 
tical information and advice, they are jus* 
the books that home economics teacher 


will read with pleasure and want to reco 
mend to their classes. 


SALLY AND HER HOMEMAKING 
AND 

SALLY AND HER KITCHENS ‘ 

mmDODD, MEAD G COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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ENROLL NOW FOR 1941-42 


PRACTICAL TEACHING HELPS 


For twenty-seven years we have specialized in 
providing Home Economics teachers with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts and exhibits of high grade prod- 
ucts. Lesson helps and teaching suggestions are 
also published in the Home Makers’ Bulletin 
which is sent monthly to all Home Economics 
Educators who have enrolled to receive the Serv- 
ice. This Service is provided through the co-op- 
eration of several of the leading manufacturers 


in the United States. 


While there is no charge to teachers for this 
Service, it is necessary that they enroll each year, 
as the H-M Bulletin goes only to those who are 
actually engaged in Home Economics education 
and who have indicated their desire to receive 
the Service. Please use coupon below giving your 
1941-42 school address if you wish to receive 


an enrollment for this school year. 


HOME MAKERS’ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Freeport New York 


Fill in and Mail Now 


Home Makers’ Educational Service 


Freeport, New York 


I am a Home Economics Instructor and would like 


receive enrollment card for year 1941-42 


Please Write Plainly 


Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T. CRAIG 
In Five Parts: 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—in two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 

Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 

A Summary of Opportunities—in chart form. 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 


when your graduates are planning their future activities. 


| ae the convenience of you and your students we are 
reprinting in pamphlet form this popular series of 
articles at a price which will make them available to 
every high school and college student who wants a home 
economics career. 

The information contained in this reprint has been 
culled very carefully from wide reading, varied home eco- 
nomics experience and a comprehensive questionnaire sent 
to employers in the various occupational fields. It contains 
a list of the best and most recent book and magazine 
references. 

Price 25 cents a copy 


Ten copies or more, 20 cents each 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Sent on Request 


Interesting Denton Exhibit 
For Class-Room Use 


@ This instructive exhibit of materials 
used in making hygienic sott-knit Denton 
Sleepers is specially designed for use in 
Home Economics classes. An illustrated 
booklet telling how Dentons are made, 
and a short talk to the children, are in 
cluded. Complete exhibit sent on request, 
without charge. 


Soft-Knit Dentons in Two Fabrics 
Light Gray and Cream White 
Not Made in Colors 


Soft-knit Dentons are made of 97°), un 
bleached cotton and 3°, fine, soft, virgin 
wool. All sizes for infants, children and 
adults. Denton Baby Bags. Sleeping 
Hoods for children and adults. 


Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, Inc. 
Centreville, Michigan 
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Get Your 


Millinery Supplies 


From 


HAUSER'S 


A complete stock of every 


possible Millinery need! 


Silks 

Velvets 
Novelty Fabrics 
Ribbons 
Veilings 
Snoodings 
Flowers 
Ornaments 

Hat Pins 
Feathers 
Feather Toques 
Hat Frames 
Felt by the yard 


Fur Felt Bodies, Hoods 


and Skirts in 


THE COLORS YOU WANT 


Send your Millinery Require- 
ments to us on special coupon 
in colored supplement and we 
will quote you attractive prices. 


WM. J. HAUSER 
29-31 West 38th Street 
New York City 











FOR YOUR HOME ECONOMICS 


CRAFT CLASSES — 


You and your classes 
will be thrilled with, the 
many beautiful and 
practical uses of PRANG 
TEXTILE COLORS 
Washable, sun-fast, thir 
new aid tw teaching ir 


easy to use 


Write NOW for FREI 
Hilustrated Booklet giv- 
ing complete in 
formation 


PRANG 


TEXTILE 
/ 


(Continued from page 362) 


*& MATERIALS FOR CONSUMER EDUCA- 
TION, Consumers’ Counsel Series — 
Publication No. 10, 42 pages. For sale 
by Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., price 10c. 

A selected bibliography accurate to 
publication date, May, 1941, containing 
sources for consumer education mate- 
rials such as: federal government 
agencies, courses of study and other 
teaching aids, recent textbooks, motion 
pictures and film strips, radio broad- 
casts, exhibits and playlets. Excellent 
reference. 


*A HANDBOOK OF INFORMATIVE 
published by McLaurin- 
Company, Massachusetts, 62 
Price 50c, special to teachers 


LABELING, 
Jones 
pages. 
at 10c for one copy only. 

A collection of 
labels (mostly for textiles and house- 


recent informative 
hold equipment) with incidental infor- 


mation. 


*& INFORMATIVE SELLING, published by 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
Inc., New York, 90 pages. Price $1.00 
plus 10c postage. 

The 


Council 


National Consumer - Retailer 


prepared this guide to help 


the retailer to increase profits and 


greater customer good will, to give 
consumers an understanding of some of 
the retailers’ problems and to provide 
teachers with a textbook for use in 
studying modern trends in store buy 
ing, sales training, advertising and dis 
play. Good photographic illustrations 
and presentation of the objectives of 
the Council. 

LABELING by Roger 
Published by National Con- 


New 


® JN FORMATIVE 
Wolcott. 
sumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 
York. 24 pages, price 25c. 
This illus 


trated with Jabels, displays and adver 


manual, which is well 


tisements developed by leading retail 


ers and manufacturers in response to 


the consumers’ desire for more infor 
mation about the goods they purchase, 
background of in 


to a study of the label 


furnishes a good 
formation basi 


ing of consumer goods. 








DRAPING AND DRESS DESIGN 
A Laboratory Manual 
by 
Mary Evans 
Price $2.00 
EDWARDS BROTHERS 





Ann Arbor Michigan 














A TEXTILE EXHIBIT — $5.00 


100 Swatches Grouped and Labeled 


























GOOD 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


IN YOUR LABORATORY 
MEANS GOOD TEACHING! 


With this box of 100 samples of cotton, linen, 
wool, silk, and rayon, you can teach fabric iden- 


tification much more easily, 


We found such a widespread demand for 


| these swatches last year that we have done a 


much better job this time getting our iliustrative 
material ready for you. You will find— 


The SWATCHES are larger this year, 4x6 instead 
of 3x5. 


The SWATCHES are all neatly pinked on ail 
four sides. 

The SWATCHES are each mounted on a sepa- 
rate 4x6 card. 

The SWATCHES are labeled by name, width, 
weave, price, use. 

The SWATCHES are packed in a new, stronger 
box for permanent filing. 

The SWATCHES are catalogued into their five 
separate groups. 

The SWATCHES are. much-more carefully se- 
lected, with the newest fabrics on the market 
represented. The selection now includes 34 
cottons, 40 rayons, 12 wools, 10 pure dye 
silks, and 8 linens. 


Order direct 


Send For Our Catalogue 


_GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 








FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers im 
the shortest reading time, the high- 
lights of fashion. Subscription one 
year $1.00. Sample copy 30c. Edited by 
Ethel Traphagen, Dir. of The Traphagen School of Fashion. 
Write for special Student group rate. Address 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 





VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


curate information on Vita- add 
mins A, B, C, D, E and other 
new factors. Includes wt 
poster illustrating Vitamio 
deficiencies, and authentic 
chart of food sources of Vita- 
mins. For teachers, not for 
students. Supplied gratis. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS 


“Suggested Teaching Unit on 
the Vicemins” outlines teach- 
ing procedure, provides ac- 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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by Inez Elliott Andersen 





Texas College of Arts and Industries Coupons for ; 
Kingsville, Texas requ esting * 
Fab oa material offered 

The Father (Who bought the House That Jack Built)— by advertisers 









Worn with care 





The Mother—Kind and fair 
The Daughter (4 child who dances)—With happy feet 


The Son (4 child who plays the harmonica)—With harp 
so sweet 









= °Qwzwveea wwe re a 





Older Son—A careless young man 


Speech Choir—As many boys and girls as desired : 


Speech = ee neg A complete list 

Speech Choir Soloist—Feminine voice 

Speech Choir Soloist—Boy’s voice of other plays 

roche brag seh ena tye published by 
Practical Home 

Economics 






- ia 














October 1941 Vol, XIX No. 9 Sec, 2 (See pages 7 and 8 of this supplement) 








NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, Department P-10, Sta.O, New York City 
10/41 P.H.E. 20 


Please send me reprints of “Whole Wheat and Milk for National 
Fitness” for classroom use. 






















eR eer eer: § Oe @* SE 8 FE Se ES Pere rrrey reper 
Bee ee re ee rereere Se RE, era PE Bie fae a q 
Chey eccccebeeesses SERORET ETS: Mellie! Siisiairngeinic Lh Pictures 
a a ae em  beetataieleietetaten Paintings (may be done by the art students) : 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Research Dept. P.H.E.-10 A simple but lovely home Sr 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 10/41 P.H.E. 9 A beautiful towering tree 
Please send me a copy of “Stretching the Food Dollar” and complete list of A raging fire 
titles in the Library of Consumer Education. | enclose a 3c stamp. ie 7 g ‘gti 
" Living Pictures (to be posed within a large frame) 

BIME cccccrrcercccecee res sess ase ee sseeHeseseseesssr esses eesssetessesese The Father M 
SE SERN a eee Cena rmenyy. Cee a Ba The Mother Sp 

ew, reer es ry. eT MOET ee ai OM a ciate a ciee 6 @akiaies The Little Daughter Who Dances 

[OS SPR eat HE cr eee ee 65055 The Young Son Who Plays the Harmonica 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 

10/41 P.H.E. 19 
Please send me the Educational Helps checked below. Currency, check or 
money order enclosed. 
(0 1. Educational Kit, with one copy of “Home Economics and Rayon,” 50c. 
C] 2. “What is Rayon?” free. [J 3. “Rayon from Forest to Fashion,” with 
as many Student Booklets as required, 75c. [] 4. “Home Economics and 


The Older Son Who Is Careless 
The Grief-stricken Family 


Rayon,” 10c. [1] 5. “Important Facts About Spun Rayon,” free. [J 6. “Im- 

portant Facts About Rayon,” free. [] Combination Offer 1 and 3, $1.00. Prologue 

Rois SPEECH CHOIR: 

. Good evening, our Friends, and welcome. 
RTECE occ cece ree cccecesces ees ebeccccecce sete reccesesecosceseeseseesioece 


Our play is ready to start. 

But first we want to tell you 

That the purpose in our heart 

Is to tell an old, old story 

In a way that is modern and new 
And filled with significant meaning 
For you—and you—and you. 
Frankly, there’s a moral, 

But one so important we’re sure 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois 
10/41 P.H.E. 5 
FREE! The Detailed Booklet, ALL ABOUT LARD 
and 2 One-Pound Packages of Star Lard 


Specify number of copies of booklet you need. 

Marie Gifford, Director, Food Economics Department 

Armour and Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Miss Gifford: Please send me free the 2 ome-pound packages of Star 


Lard and ..... copies of the booklet, All About Lard, which you are offering. : : ; 
Nam Not a person in our audience Li 
Wc cc cede odd cece ccs 6 0 Oltin Uy osc cc cpne roc cec cece seeee sees eesessesesed . . 
Will wish the lesson obscure. 
Address .... . «tail vail «MeSale Ae dh GaP e,« abcd dice.» decal ob aE k dh 0 vcccscccce It’s the story of The House That Jack Built, 
Dee ss = on che vussamiil aps tbs sae lial athinlden  ueiiiiat DONE ios avkes ieeiess But modern and up-to-date; SP: 
0S ee ee GF OE Oe OF Ge Oe Se OF OF OF OF GS OF OF OS OF OF GS ES ED ED GH GF GP OF oe on Ge Ge Em OF OF OF oe On Oe Ge oe OF oe oe Oe oe om oe oe Of the house and people who lived there, 
Ss. toe JOHNSON & SON, INC., Racine, Wisconsin 10/41 P.H.E. 49 Which we shall now relate. 


Please send me without obligation ...1.( ) New Bulletins—“‘100 Uses 
for Wax in the Home.” Free copies for teachers and students. 

Important: This Bulletin is new. The following materials have been offered 
previously. Please check items on hand before ordering. 

2. ( ) Teaching Outline. 3. ( ), Illustrated Teacher’s Handbook. 4. (_ ) 
Student Folders—“The Story of Wax.” 5. ) Teacher's Chart (Floor, 
furniture and woodwork maintenance) 6. ( ), Sample of Johnson’s Paste 


Sp! 
Scene | 
Picture: A painting of a lovely house is displayed within © 
















Wax. 

SNE Wie ho'ns 8064 taker ones diy eres kas PORES 6 os kavaaossoees ts the picture frame, 5 

Schoo! : SpgecH Cuorr: This is the house that Jack built. 

S ere Pe ee ee er ee eee ee rE ee Pe ee Pee ° 4 4 

z Music: “Little Grey Home in the West” or some other 

TE PEO NE PY SE Pemba ERY event TRA) WORE -sdiein 6 bee <a bie song of home is played or sung. 

gee Pir 2 peau e tlie 2 SpgecH CHor: 

GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois 10/41 P.H.E. 28 To have a home one’s very own 

Pl d f book! ivi ’ itami a , 

ooncdgg. me free your et giving the ABC’s of Healthy Vitamin A place of wood or brick or stone, 

ak And vines and flowers and sheltering trees, 

ree i: f SS ae i.e es Ut Ty40"hasve MubiGh diuide Huis aid Sua Blcse: 
: eee re kK eee pee SE & een ee For to have a home one’s very own 

TE OE ABs Or eee ey ee heme: | pi a MG esi vsees cre scs Is to have a dream become full grown— 


SP} 


CARNATION COMPANY, Department 702-T, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
10/41 P.H.E, 3 


Please send me without charge the 44-page’Carnation “Year Book of Menus 
and Recipes.” 


A dream of shelter from life’s stress, 
Retreat from all the ills that press. 
Against frail man. . 


ieee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 2 ee 2 


ee ee ee ee ee ees ik) Re. ee ee ee 
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WM. J. HAUSER, 29-31 West 38th Street, New York City 10/41 P.H.E. 50 





Please quote me cost on material for hats numbered 
illustrated in article on pages 338 and 339. 





ee aa Utne Lk beuesiaedbaneceeusd UNWide odddbdenuaséeweds beeen 
Scene 2 NS RE Pr FE eee ee MRE ani cin deeesccticieneen 
Picture: 4 painting of a large, beautiful tree is displayed i tae ae Lie ek ene wis nubs ¢a0® ME. 5. . ncscatecdanee 


SPEECH CHoIR: 
This is the tree, great-armed and tall, 
That gave of its blessings to one and all 
As it grew by the house that Jack built. 
Music: Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees” 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

10/41 P.H.E, 32 
Send me one copy of “Creative Careers,” valuable in assisting students 
choose Home Economics vocations, for which I enclose 25c —————. Send 
me ————— copies (10.or more) for which I enclose 20c each. 


SPEECH CHOIR: ee i ee a AR Ss wena ee eaten 
Fortunate the man who has a tree Ts ote dhakecSapmenil 
Beside his home. A rr «gy bs oly ye» Re GHG nc vesscccdasaoue 


A tree to help him hold his brood 
When they would roam. ~ 

A tree to point the way to God 
And sing of Him; 

To lift the gaze toward heavenly skies 
When faith grows dim. 


BS BS SSS SSK BK FSS KS SV HK SK SSSR SK SB ee anew es 


DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS, INC., Centreville, Michigan 
10/41 P.H.E. 42 


Please send me instructive exhibit of materials used in making soft-knit 
Denton Sleepers and illustrated booklet for classroom use. 


A tree to give a place to play I rn ci a was aw albag UU Os ECs We OB « 0 Et ha Bbc cbc becceccenccsovceeuenen 
To restless boys; MN (cebu aos 0 xo CLTRREEP RT OTE ee PE COTE 
And make the home a glorious spot GO ree sn eixeds Bern re eens edi Serban ove h Eee, fe 


Of countless joys. 

A tree to shade the little girls 
From summer’s heat; 

And give a carpet bright and gay 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP., Dept. P.H.E.-1041, Bloomfield, N. J. 
10/41 P.H.E. 43 


Please send me free book on household and personal uses of Lysol. 


For dancing feet. ere ee a Be ak 2 Ups dadcbebscccsacccadeves 

I eed ie, Su ec vgis'e eae cod a ne ined ad ene 

EPPO TTS ee: me See Sr BORNE as ccvccecccsnuan 
TEED ES eae Ee meme © * tw te gay 6k Ot 8S Ce 

Living Picture: Within the picture frame, a picture of a E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO., Rayon Division, Empire State Build- 
ing, N. Y. C. 10/41 P.H.E. 2i 


toil-worn man of fatherly appearance is posed. The 
Please send me items checked: 
Rayon Today (16-page booklet answering questions on rayon). 
What You Should Know about Rayon Yarn (20-page booklet). 


figure remains motionless throughout the scene. O 
O 
(J Wall Chart on Making of Rayon. 
0) 
O 


I 
! 
! 
! 
i 
SpEEcH CHom: 1 
This is the father, worn with care, 
Who owned the tree, great-armed and tall, 
| 

! 

! 

! 

1 

! 

1 

! 

I 


Information about Fashion’s Favorite (motion picture in sound). 
19” x 14” cabinet showing materials used in making rayon. $2.00. 


That gave of its blessings to one and all, 





Guide To Royal Success In Baking” for class use. 


DRED nce cos oh da 00s 6-0 SE Cad Same dee db cd Ob Ub eN% Ve cccocccccccacccccceteces 
And: whe' owned ‘the: sheuse; that Jack. buils, : bsg 

SprecH CHomr SoLoist—Masculine Voice: Re Ua i as boa ces boca ébeleé No? of Students ............ 
I of all men am richly blest. ieee Bie re Wa inca e otha evgsinnctacscecyscatsetne 
thin ” I've paid for my house and feathered my nest. i ons ssn ecnenveraccacscnsee peer 
The struggle has been hard and the load not light— lemme e nee nn nnn nnn nen mene ene neeennnnnceeanee 

_ Long years of toil by day and by night. | ROYAL BAKING POWDER, 691 Washington St., New York City 
ther _ Long years of poverty and the misery it brings, 10/41 P.H.E. 10 
Hunger, and sickness, and doing without things, Please send the following free material copies of “A 

! 


And back-breaking work, and not enough sleep, 


A 6-oz. tin of Royal for use in class demonstration. Instruction Wall Chart, 


In sowing the seeds that now I shall reap. | “How To Judge Baking Powder.” | 
But there’s reward a-plenty for my toilsome life oe. eee © § Soe we eg te) eS 8 eee | 
In my lovely home, fine children, and brave, good * 
; MN ss Sack hoes ch dG+ AUER Ps cass cccceeteeese CO sciences cctccaneean 
wife. 
I of all men am richly blest. OE 5s WARE soci ik <p ea Es Bale wud 6 0k 0k oe OS Serre 


I’ve paid for my home and feathered my nest. 
SpeecH Coir: Recites Edgar Guest’s “Only a Dad,” 
or some other poem on Fathers. 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York, N. Y. 
10/41 P.H.E. 33 | 


Send me free copy of Banana Salad Bazaar, 24-page illustrated booklet of 
delightful new salad recipes. 





SOCCER EERE EEE EEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EERE EH EE EEE HOHE HEED 


eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee Cee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee 


Pete eee ee eee eee ewe eee eeeeeeeeeeeseeeee DEREE seeeseeeatteeeee 




















Living Me 278 Aawvicee Veron Corp PME Linens 64) 
Oem ... ape Oh. .... ape Oe me WW... 
oOtm ... ~-Oee ........0tea...... 
Ce | eee 
Peme —— — _ a — 
ae ————e OE a6. Ge... 
I nt co ete eee nae ~ - ~— 
Go oe es ae Se odamansit 
see seemaneeeib-siton -tomenents Me of Cees... 
Ne of ME Seedrwee Tought. Boys a 
Request Coupons 2%” x 5 


Mail them 
in one envelope 


to us 


You will receive 
much helpful 


teaching material 


ee ee 


Scene 4 


Living Picture: Within the picture frame, a picture of — 
a mother is posed. The figure remains motionless 


throughout the scene. 
SpkecH CuHorr: 
This is the mother, kind and fair, 
Who loved the father, worn with care, 
Who owned the tree, great-armed and tall, 
That gave of its blessings to one and all, 
And who owned the house that Jack built. 
Music: “Little Mother of Mine,” “Mother Machree,” 
or some other song of Mother, is played or sung, 
SPEECH CuHorr SoLoist—Feminine Voice: 
My husband, our children, our home, 
With its great growing tree, 
Comprise a little universe 
That’s all the world to me. 


A home takes long in the making. 
It’s born of years of pain 

And if it is broken asunder 
Cannot easily be built again. 


These walls have housed our gladness, 
Our gay times and our mirth, 

Our singing and rejoicing 

O’er each new baby’s birth. 


These walls have shared our suffering, 
And heard our broken cry 

When watching by a sick child 

We saw him slowly die. 


Scene 5 

Living Picture: Within the picture frame, a picture of 4 
little girl in dancing attitude is posed. 

SprecH CHOIR: 

This is the daughter with happy feet 

Who adored the mother kind and fair, 

Who loved the father, worn with care, 

Who owned the tree, great-armed and tall, 
That gave of its blessings to one and all, 

And who owned the house that Jack built. 

Music: Off stage, a dance tune is played on the har- 
monica. 

Dance: The little girl steps from the picture frame, 
dances, then returns to the picture frame, and rt 
sumes her original pose. 

SpeecH CHOIR: 

Little girl dances with happy feet 
Beneath the great-armed tree; 
Little girl dances with snappy feet, 
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a And sets her spirit free. 
a - j Twirl, little girl, 

Pe Whirl, little girl, 
Swing, and bend, and sway. 

Swirl, little girl, 

Whirl, little girl, 
Dance, and be happy and gay. 


Never a care to cloud your sky, 
Never a worry today. 
ce," 4 Father and mother to guard you from harm, 
ing. And drive all sorrow away. 
Twirl, little girl, 
Whirl, little girl, 
Swing, and bend, and sway. 
Swirl, little girl, 
Whirl, little girl, 
Dance, and be happy and gay. 


Scene 6 


' Living Picture: Within the picture frame, a picture of 
a young boy playing the harmonica is posed. 
SprecH CHoir: 
This is the son with harp so sweet, 
Who played for the child with happy feet, 
Who adored the mother, kind and fair, 
Who loved the father, worn with care, 
Who owned the tree, great-armed and tall, 
That gave of its blessings to one and all, 
And who owned the house that Jack built. 
SprecH Cuoir SoLtoist—Boy’s Voice: 
The wind in the tree makes music 
That calls to the heart of me. 
The wind in the tree makes music 
fa That becomes a part of me. 
It sighs and grieves and wails a tune 
That falls on fallow ground, 
And sets my soul a-quivering 
Like sobs beside a mound. 


The bird in the tree makes music 


That calls to the heart of me. 
The bird in the tree makes music 
ar- _ That becomes a part of me. 
It laughs and whistles a gay air 
me, ‘That brings me comfort and cheer, 
re- _ And makes me glad I’m living 


And have my loved ones here. 

Music: The boy steps from the picture frame, plays his 

Bs harmonica, then returns to the frame and resumes 
his original pose. 

B Music: Off stage “There’s Music in the Air.” 








You will 


also have 


a play 
in pamphlet 
form to 
give at an 
opportune time 


Fold back 
last page, 
and keep for 
reference the 
complete list 


of other plays 













LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Home Economics Dept. PH-23, Chicago, Illinois 
10/41 P.H.E. 31 


Please send a free copy of your Canned Vegetable Guidebook to me and 
copies for my students. 














Scene 7 
Wide «sansa cdisno hd aug acc oeaduihnas Geena cea Cee mee we ; ; 
ame Living Picture: Within the picture frame, a picture of 
EE asics oc bhna ban cdbeeennnnies DE Noe i wns 3's seen nd Os Sap an older son asleep in an easy chair is posed. The 
ns Peers Pears POST ae TE ae ; young man has the evening paper scattered about Ly 
ceiap teins ahende ta teen cies GATS Ldctaeadi shel eam amn nse nes ene ie him. In a waste paper basket near the window a fire 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, New York ; is starting. A curtain blows near the burning papers 
rae 2 in the basket. (Caution: the fire in the waste paper 
Please enter my order na - copies of ou; Amesin a gpa the } basket must be imitation only, lest a dangerous fire Spr 
iti i i it! ti ram 1 : Toe R | 
yoo naggner _ et helpful in connection with the national prog 1 occur.) The radio plays softly. This picture is held 
; throughout the scene, 
en ay ee 5 SEE Pry reer. Toy 5 
Cr |  SpeecH Cuor: 
SOGSNOR oso oss din cc <0n chek beet eben ds tase tems i aa say ees : This is the careless older son, 
ORGS x sevice sn vcndwddahongn’ Mhudiadses sake eae eens edi. Diy i ae Happy-go-lucky lover of fun. 
ES in ALTE ES STS Bee eS gee He came home late one fateful night, 
PRR Eat es 2 a. RESO Wie TE a Struck a match to find the light, 
ft r ° ° 
AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. Tossed the match, still burning, away, 
10/41 P.H.E. 15 4 And sat down to read the news of the day. 
8 ° . ° ° 
Please send me your free Classroom Study Kit—25 reprints of last month’s ! Ensconced in a chair, while the radio goes 
2-page advertisement “Nationwide Survey on Meat,” new B Vitamin Chart 4, He falls asleep; but the match still glows. 
and new Thrift Meat Chart, 23” x 32”. ; Leche be ds , as he vaiis in his chair, 
_ PPPPEPErIeT. © 6 poe ge es ee ” s Tien eale an aeriy : Of the danger threatening the home so rare. 
GE. ¢.0'n'c ope sn. dh RCA ESE PIO ss iN hiv tetas dap eeee ove : Home of the boy with harp so sweet, 
H Home of the child with happy feet, 
OE 6 cinin ccs den occins pbeitge teeter ert tama venrs PIES TEE re oe : Home of the mother, kind and fair, 
Cee ae Cone a ee Re Home of the father, worn with care, 
PET MILK COMPANY, 1447j Arcade Building, St. a o/al PALE. = He of the tree, great-a and tall, 
i. site a lh ew aia ain Giving its blessings to one and all, 
ease send me, free of charge, “ ail-Proo’ ipes for 2 an and 6.” § ; 
5 canch (oublecta) once dhe ctisccstOiccdete cece ia oho% cova nee (grade) ! Home—the house that Jack built. 
‘ Music: From the radio in the picture, there come the 
BD nk vad <nbed codegiesvaebireaed EPIC EERE LPS OEE ™ strains of “Home, Sweet Home,” while the curtain 
to eee ea ee Oe Pe RE ME er aber Ae ' blows dangerously near the papers burning in the 
OTe Dd LD ddd ee | waste basket. 
| BRAZIL NUT ASSOCIATION, 60 Hudson Street, New York City ; 
10/41 PHE.4 § Scene 8 
iii catia shies copies of your 32-page illustrated recipe book, con- } Picture: W ithin the picture frame, there is displayed a 
taining 79 recipes, for classroom use. - painting of a raging fire. 
- : SpeecH CHoir: 
DD oc cn cdi bdce on odbebb stash eben koewhe okies (ie bekesav en eresarnte Dy ve ; 2 
: / This is a fire which the tossed match lighted 
School 2.2... .0606. Piet te ae > ol been Address 2.2.02. bse. ceeeeeeerececees ' When the wind blew strongly and a curtain ignited. Sper 
as «ap skin by Lene Rae anaes ate Cen Aim TA 4 It was caused by the careless older son, 
ncn n an caeneesessennSenesucr che occecue onennnnn onnnn- ; Happy-go-lucky lover of fun. 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York Chey as ; Fanned by the wind, it raged all night 
« cducumneee And destroyed the home of joy and light— 
Pleaee send me your free material on Personal Daintiness, especially planned : Home of the boy with harp so sweet, 
to make my personal care unit more effective and interesting. i Home of the child with happy feet 
' ’ 
(Available to High School and College Teachers only.) ; Home of the mother, kind and fair, | 
; Home of the father, worn with care, | 
Name dood Ooo dD OOOOH O DOD DEREDE OD ROD OORT D 2) O00 206d KDO RD EDDE PEERED OPETEY : H of the tree, great-armed and tall, 
; . : 
ee TEP Pree oe ee ee Ritts. 5s cick etaho ab veevians 4 That gave of its blessings to one and all, 
Cy ....... Liha ieee DURE Cs Soins vices i Home—the house that Jack built. | 
LC se wmeewn cc cee TEC cee tase hance hse tonwbndnwe ' Music: The “Overture to William Tell” or some other | 







KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan 10/41 P.H.E, 38 


Please send me recipes for cookies and quick breads made with ALL-BRAN. 


REE EERE EERE EERE ERED EHEEEREREPEREEEE HODES ES 
CREE EEE EEE ROHR T HERERO TERED HEED 


Cee eeeeeerrereeeenreeeenaenee DEERE seeeserrertavevee 


tempestuous music, violent and alarming, descriptive 
of wind and fire and disaster, is played. 
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Scene 9 


Living Picture: Within the picture frame, a picture of 

_ @ grief-stricken family group is posed. The father, 
mother, little girl, little boy and older son are all 
in attitudes of despair or grief. 

EECH CHOIR: 

Toll the bell long, long. 
Muffle every heartbeat. 
Sadden every song. 
A home has been burned. 


Shroud the mournirig moon, moon. 
Veil the sun’s sad face. 

Still the glad tune, tune, 

Hang crepe in every place. 


Toll the bell long, long. 
Muflle every heartbeat. 
Sadden every song, 

A home has been burned. 


Send the birds a-crying, crying. 
Tell the winds to wail. 

Set the willows sighing, sighing. 
A home has been burned. 


Toll the bell long, long. 
Muffle every heartbeat. 

|  Sadden every song. 
A home has been burned. 


(Curtain) . 
Epilogue 
SrrecH Cuorr : 
Gone is the house that Jack built. 


. Gone the great-armed tree. 
Hopeless is the father. © 
Homeless the family. 


t 


This is the end of the story 

Of the consequences dire 

Which may follow one short moment 
Of carelessness with fire. 


Good night, our Friends of the evening. 
When tempted to be careless and slack 
Just halt and remember this story 

Of the house that was built by Jack. 











wea Play 


1. Joan Finds Out. 
One-act play—30 minutes 
Characters: seven modern college girls 
Scene: committee room at college 
This discussion of the clothes two girls buy for 
the fall term brings out the importance of plan- 
ning the wardrobe and budgeting accordingly. 


2. Martha Washington Returns. 15¢ 


One-act play—20 minutes 

Characters: Martha Washington and six girls 
Scene: a modern play school 

Martha Washington visits a modern child de- 
velopment laboratory and the girls tell her how 
children are brought up scientifically today. 


3. There Was an Old Lady Who Lived in 
A Shoe. 
One-act play—5 scenes—30 minutes 
Characters: the old lady — two pages — any 
number of young girls 
Scene: a large shoe as background and a garden 
A survey of what is taught in home pan 
with emphasis on clothing. 15¢ 


4. A Television Style Show. 
One-act play—30 minutes 
Characters: announcer, three young girls, num- 
ber of models 
Scene: A comfortable living room 
Three girls discuss old-fashioned and up-to-date 
styles as dresses are modeled. 15¢ 


Playing The Game. 

Two-act play—1! hour 

Characters: ras See girls, four boys 

Uigos coors bi in late afternoon and loung- 


Mw 
7 


ing room off 
High school girls and boys discuss social relation- 
ships and etiquette. 25¢ 


6. Renovating Rosie. 


Two-act play—1 hour 

Characters: six girls, three boys 

Scenes: A living room and an office 

Rosie learns how to apply for a position. 25c 


7. Abigail’s Print Shop. 


One-act play—2 scenes—30 minutes 
Characters: young girl, two elderly women, 
sen -looking young man 
nes: Gloomy interior of a demoded dress 
op; cheery interior of the remodeled shop 
r clever skit with a romance angle is f= in 
a high school clothing exhibit. 


(Plays continued on next page) 














- Two Short Home Economics Plays 
For High School Clothing Exhibits 


1. All Day Long 

Scene: Exhibit room of school of design 

2. Closet Cleverness 

Scene: Large model clothes closet. 15¢ 


. This Modern Generation. 
Three-act-play—one hour 

Characters: a vivacious modern girl, her mother, 
her grandmother, her friends and a small child 
Scenes: The family living room, before and after 
rejuvenation by high school girls, 25¢ 


- The Uses of Adversity 

_One-act play—30 minutes 

Characters: five girls and five boys 

Scenes: High school corridor and the home 

eee ttn Sccehchs's 
e class in Home Economics gives a din- 

ner for the girls. 25¢ 


. The Fashion Cycle and 

Facts and Fancies in Costume 20¢ 
Two Short Plays For College Students 

Ideas for college classes in historic costume. 


Sf ome trebles P lays 


- The Awakening of Amy Brant. 15¢ 
Two-act Play—30 minutes 

Characters: nine girls and extras 

Scene: Room in Mrs. Brant’s home and girls’ 
cloak room 

Amy, who doesn’t live right, falls asleep and 
finds out that she should keep regular hours 
and be careful of her diet. 


. Hollyhocks For You. 25¢ 


Two-act play—1! hour 

Characters: father, mother, son, two daughters 
and classmates 

Scene: Family living room 

A study in family relationships and budgeting. 


. “Home, Sweet Home.” 
Three-act play—] hour 


Characters: four girls, six py 
Scenes: A breakfast room, a bedroom and a liv- 
ing room in the Johnson home. Same in Nelson 


A comparison study of home management. 15¢ 


- The Country Cousin 

Two-act play—20 minutes 
Characters: four high school girls 
Scene: A family living room 


Jeanni ready for vacation with the help of 
_ girls who have had home economics training. 15¢ 


. A Modern Cinderella 


One-act play—3 scenes—30 minutes 
Characters: six girls 

Scene: A comfortably furnished living room 
Based on general Home Economics course. 15c 


. Mr. Budget 


A puppet show in two scenes—20 minutes 
Characters: Pocketbook, Mother, Father, Daugh- 
ter and Budget (a small male figure) 


> A in livin 
Tham: Pony belgg 15¢ 


. Diet Saves The Day. 


Two-act play—! hour 

Characters: six girls, two boys ' 

Scene: The clubroom of Stamford High School 
Penny, Len, Alice and june learn to eat cor- 
rectly and improve remarkably between act | 
and act Il, 25¢ 


. It Pays To Budget. 


Two-act play—45 minutes 

Characters: ten modern school girls 

Scene: Julie’s living room 

An amusing play showing the advantages of a 
planned, personal budget. 25¢ 


Fine Points: A Play in Consumer Education. 
One-act play—20 minutes 

Characters: six girls 

Scene: A shop with tables and dress forms — 
A play in consumer education for college girl 
interested in clothing selection. 5¢ 


. It’s The Way You Do It. 


One-act play—15 minutes 
Characters: three college students; eight girls 
sess Betty’ t colleg 
: room a e 
Eight girls repel types of bad manners. 15¢ 


. Three Girls—One Job. 


One-act play—20 minutes 
Characters: five girls 

Scene: Office of an employment a 

The right and the wrong way to look when ap- 
plying for a position. 15¢ 


Order these Plays by Number, using Coupon in Post Card Section, Front of Magazine 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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A GOOD “STAND-BY” FOOD 
FOR NATIONAL FITNESS! 


With Vitamin B, 
as NATURE provides it 





% A breakfast that fits mighty well into the 
National Fitness program is National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat and milk. And, best of all, 
it is downright good to taste, day after day. 

Vitamins? National Biscuit Shredded 
Wheat is a good source of the much-talked-of 
Vitamin B:— as Nature provides it. And 
that, says the National Research council, is 
important. 

Other food values? Well, it is made of the 
whole grain of which we’ve been hearing so 
much—with its iron, phosphorus and other 


vital minerals, and its abundant supply of 
energy. 

National Biscuit Shredded Wheat is one 
of the longest established standard stand-bys 
in nutritional circles. 

Nutritionists say many people are get- 
ting too little Vitamin B, these days. National 
Biscuit Shredded Wheat is a sound recom- 
mendation in any case. 

Baked by NABISCO 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Address: New York, N. Y. 


Important Nutritional Values 


Analyses show the following nutrients naturally present in 
2 National Biscuit Shredded Wheat with a cupful of milk: 


VITAMIN B, 
PHOSPHORUS 


Over 1/3 daily min. adult requirement 
Over 1/3 daily min. adult requirement 
Over 1/2 daily min. adult requirement 
Over 1/5 daily min. adult requirement 


There is also a generous part of the daily energy requirement 
(CARBOHYDRATES and PROTEINS) and other nutritional 
necessities including VITAMIN A and VITAMIN G. 
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Reprints of this page will be sent free of charge, on request. Address National Biscuit Company, Dept. P-11 Sta. O, New York, N.Y. 
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